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THE BLACK SUMATRA FOWL 


H. 8. BABCOCK 


One of the rare and most beautiful fowls in this country is the 
Black Sumatra. Rare breeds run the risk of becoming more rare 
each year of their existence, because continued close inbreeding is 
likely to be followed even to the verge of extinction, if happily it 
does not go beyond the verge and lead to destruction. . The more 
breeders the better 
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fact and from the peculiarly long and somewhat horizontally car- 
ried tail that the Sumatra is descended from the pheasant, but 
while pheasants and domestic fowls do sometimes produce hybrid 
offspring, I believe there is no recorded instance where such off- 
spring has been fertile. Every one has proved to be sterile, incapa- 
ble of breeding with either parent race, and of course would be 
incapable of breeding with another hybrid of like parentage. 
Hybrids are sometimes fertile when bred with either parent, but 

when bred inter se 





the opportunities of 
obtaining fresh 
blood, and the better 
the chances of main- 
taining the vigor of 
the breed. It is 
well, however, to 
remember that even 
closely related 
fowls, if bred in 
widely separated 
and very dissimilar 
places, surrounded 
by a very different 
environment, when 
brought together 
have something of 
the effect of a union 
of unrelated fowls, 
Environment seems 
to have a modifying 
power upon their 
blood, and to obviate 
some of the ills of 
inbreeding. The 
Black Sumatra is 
suffering somewhat 
from the effects that 
are common to rare 
breeds. Its size is 











are almost invaria- 
bly sterile. So there 
is no good reason for 
supposing that the 
Sumatra is of pheas- 
ant origin. The Su- 
matra is a plump 
fowl, and though 
small must make a 
toothsome bit of 
poultry. It has the 
reputation of being 
an excellent layer of 
fair-sized white 
eggs. But it is not 
kept so much for its 
practical as for its 
ornamental qua li- 
ties. It illustrates 
very well the diffi- 
culty of accurately 
classifying fowls 
into practical and 
ornamental, for all 
practical fowls are 
more or less orna- 
mental, and all or- 
namental fowls are 
more or less practi- 
cal There is no 
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hardly what its ad- . 

mirers could wish it . TRIO OF BLACK 
to be, and hardly, it seems to me, what it was ten yearsago. It 
is now a small fowl, and yet within ten years I have seen birds of 
this breed that were of as good size, and, owing to their plumage, 
looked really large. It is also possible that its constitution would 
not be injured by an outcross with a large, vigorous, short-legged 
Black Game, breeding out, of course, the antagonistic characteris- 
tics which such a cross might introduce. The beauty of the fowl 
warrants a determined effort on the part of its admirers to make 
it all that it is capable of becoming. The plumage is a solid black, 
as lustrous as any color can be, shining and shimmering in the sun- 


light. The tail of the cock is long, full and carried rather low, the 
beautiful sickles and abundant coverts almost sweeping the 
ground. The comb is triple, not as perfect as a pea comb, and 


might be improved by careful selection. 
and, as they ought to be, black in color. The outlines of the fowl 
are graceful in the extreme. One peculiarity of this breed, which 
is possessed by some pheasants, but which I do not recollect as being 
possessed by other fowls, is the number of spurs the cock has: In 
nearly all of our domestic fowls a single spur upon each shank 
serves the cock as a weapon of offence and defence, but nature has 
provided more liberally for the Sumatra, the cock frequently hav- 
ing two spurs upon each leg, and sometimes three. Some have but 


The legs are rather short 


one on each leg, and the extra number is of no practical or orna- 
Many have argued from this 


mental value for a domesticated fowl. 





SUMATRA FOWLS 


breed or variety of 
domestic fowls that 
has not both utility and beauty, and classification upon such a 
principle can be made only as utility or beauty seems to be the par- 
amount quality, and sometimes these elements seem so evenly 
balanced that one is in doubt to which class to assign the fowl. 
In the case of the Black Sumatra, however, the beauty of the fowl 
is so great that it fairly overshadows its utility, and one does not 
hesitate in classifying it as an ornamental fowl. 





Spring Nightshade or buffalo bur (Solanum rostratum) is becom- 
ing quite numerous in many parts of Iowa, Illinois, Missouri and 
Kansas. It is regarded as one of the worst weeds of Texas. It is 
becoming surprisingly abundant in eastern Nebraska. During the 
past year it has frequently been mistaken for Russian thistle, but it 
does not resemble the Russian thistle in any respect except that it is 
a mass of thorns when the leaves drop off. It grows bushy and 
compact, having every spring leaves, stems and fruit. The fruit is 
a berry like that of the potato, but with attached calyx. The plant 
is a very close relative of the cultivated potato. The flowers are 
yellow. As the weed is an annual there ought to be no trouble in 
removing it. This journal has in times past called attention to this 
weed and a close relative, horse nettle (Selanum carolinense), and 
given methods of eradicating them. Every farmer should remove 
them when they appear.—{Prof L. H. Pammel, Iowa Agri’l College. 


LIVE TOPICS 


COMMERCIAL GRAPE GROWING 


A. N. SMITH 


VY RAPE growing is no exception to the 
rule that every industry, as it devel- 
ops, is continually changing. If it is 
profitable, strong competition comes 
in, and then new and cheaper meth- 
ods must be adopted. A few years 
ago grapes were grown in many 
sections and shipped to market 
without any particular system. This 
haphazard practice is still carried on 
in some localities, but at no profit to the 
producer, In 1890 grapes netted the grower 
24c per 8-lb basket. In 1894 124c per basket 
was the average, and future prices will, in all 
probability, be even lower. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial that perfect system and close attention to details 

oe be observed, otherwise the business will be a losing 
one. A vineyard must be located on high ground, free from spring 
frost, or a single night may destroy a year’s prospects. The soil 
must be productive, or the yield will not be sufficient to pay ex- 
penses. On poor, sandy soils, barnyard manure has been used with 
good results, especially when applied in connection with wood 
ashes. Let the system of pruning and training be the simplest and 
most inexpensive. Other fruits are’self supporting; but the grape 
must have its trellis, which, even with cheap wire and posts, is the 
most costly item in the vineyard. The old plan of spur pruning 
must be abandoned. It leaves too much wood, and the fruit isa 
mass of imperfect clusters, which frequently fail to ripen properly. 
The Kniffen system, of four horizontal canes of the previous year’s 
growth, has proved the most successful and is being universally 
adopted. Under this system the clusters are of good size and sel- 
dom fail to ripen properly. Pruning can be done more rapidly, 
workmen ‘‘catch on” to this method more readily and are less 
likely to destroy the usefulness of a vine by carelessness. 

Regular and systematic cultivation is most essential to success. 
During spring and early summer, if a spell of wet weather comes 
on, the vines must be sprayed with bordeaux mixture to prevent 
rot and anthracnose. lt is always a good plan to spray before the 
buds start in spring, as this prevents mischief later on. To start 
a vineyard new each acre will require the following expenditure: 







600 vines set 8x9 ft $6.00 
Plowing, fitting and setting 6.00 
Cultivating and hoeing 1st year 5.00 


Pruning (cutting back to 2 buds) 50 





Cultivation and hoeing 2d year 7.50 
Pruning to one cane 3 to 5 feet long 1.00 
300 posts 15.00 
350 lbs wire (No 11) 7.00 
Setting posts, wiring and tying 12.00 
Cultivation and hoeing 3d year 10.00 

$70.00 


Add to this the value of land, with interest and taxes, and you 
have the cost at three years. Under favorable conditions the crop 
the third year will pay the cost of cultivation and harvesting. 
With the vineyard in full bearing a crop of,600 baskets per acre 
would be worth at 12ic per basket $75. Expenses out: baskets $12; 
picking, packing, etc, $15; pruning, cultivation, spraying, repairs, 
etc, $80; leaving $18 per acre profit. The Concord seems to be the 
only variety that will sell in unlimited quantities. Other varieties 
are wanted only in a small way. 





DIRECTIONS FOR HOME CHEESE MAKING 


Strain the milk into a vat and add half a pint of rennet to 100 
gallons of milk, which should bring the curd in one hour when 
the temperature is at about 80 degrees. Stir the rennet and milk 
thoroughly. Many of the unknown troubles of the amateur cheese 
maker arise from the use of ill-conditioned rennet; if doubts as to 
its purity exist, it should be filtered through a flannel or cotton 
fiber. As the condition of rennet, quantity of milk and tempera- 
ture vary at nearly every cheese making, the prepared rennet tab- 
lets sold by dairy supply houses are undoubtedly more certain in 
results. To the beginner, a thermometer accurately graduated is 
essential to success. The curd is cut into one inch squares imme- 


diately after it has formed, to hasten the separation of whey and 
curd. The cutting is repeated two or three times at half hour in- 
tervals, and then dipped carefully into a basket in which a strainer 
has been placed. Arrange the basket on a ladder over the whey 
receiver and cut the curd occasionally to hasten draining. 


When 
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FOR 


compact and fairly free from whey, tie the strainer ends by oppo- 
site corners and hang in a cool place until the morning run is made, 
Proceed with the morning’s milk precisely in the same way until 
ready to hang. This curd requires a little more draining that it 
may be firm and decidedly free from whey. 

Cut the night and morning curds in slices, place in a bowl and 
chop into pieces a half inch in diameter, Pour over the curds a 
gallon of hot whey or water and stir until a squeaking sound is 
made. Drain off the scalding water, add salt to taste and thor- 
oughly mix in the curd. Place a dry strainer in the hoop, carefully 
introduce the curd, fold the strainer neatly over the top, put the 
follower on and consign to the press. Only enough weight should 
be used to nicely consolidate the cheese and press out the small re- 
maining portions of whey. If placed in the press in the morning, 
at night turn the cheese, substitute a fresh strainer, the next day 
remove from the press, butter the sides top and bottom, and place 
on an odorless board in a cool, airy place to cure. Four weeks for 
curing is necessary, and during this time the cheese should be turn- 
ed daily and buttered if inclined to adhere to the board. As cheese 
is liable to expand, a band of strong cloth should be drawn and 
sewed tightly around it to obviate cracking. 





Top-boarding a Stone Wall.—Many of the pastures in the older 
parts of the country are bounded by stone walls which are rarely 
built so as to turn sheep— 
and not always cattle. 
Driving stakes beside the 
f wall and nailing a top 
* board to these does not 
** bring the board in the 

right position over the top 

of the wall. The cut 

shows how this may be 
done by using strips of board for stakes. When these strips have 
beenfitted at the top, after being driven intojthe ground, a bit hole 
is bored close to the ground through the strip and a round pin 
driven through. This being,done upon both sides, the board cannot 
be pressed either way where the ground is soft. In firm ground 
such a pin is not needed. 


















The Outlet of Tile Drains.—The outlet of a tile drain should not 
be of tile. A more stable ending - 
to a drain is needed to resist the 
action of frost, washing, etc. It 
is best to have the outlet con- 
structed of stone or brick, or 
both, and to have the opening 
covered with fine wire netting to 
keep out small animals. The 
stones or brick should be laid in 
cement. The illustration gives a 
suggestion of how the work may 
well be done. In warm climates earthenware gratings attached to 
a vitrified or glazed tile may”*be used instead of iron netting. 








Aeration of Milk tends to drive out any bad odors that have been 
absorbed and to lessen the taste and smell resulting from such im- 
proper food as onions, etc. But aeration in itself has little effect on 
the keeping quality of the milk or on the effect of creaming. How- 
ever, as aeration is usually attended by a cooling of the milk, the 
effect is to retard creaming if the cream is raised by setting in pans 
or cans in acreamer. Milk shipped to market is benefited by be- 
ing thoroughly aerated. 


Feed Horses at Hard Work on 4 lbs of wheat bran and 8 lbs of 
provender (consisting of 400 Ibs of cracked corn to 15 bushels of 
oats) daily, with all the hay they want. This ration gave the best 
results at the Massachusetts experiment station for horses weighing 
about 1000 lbs, but proportionately more grain is fed to heavier 
horses. For medium work 3 lbs bran and 6 lbs provender per head 
daily is used, and for light work 2 lbs bran and 4 lbs provender. 


To Take Out Stumps and stones is easier during a very dry spell 
on some fields, while on other soil the work is made lighter if the 
ground is moist, or even wet. Pick out the best time for doing 
these jobs, so that the same labor will accomplish more and be less 
expensive for the amount of improvements made. 


Wide tires protect the woodwork of the wheels, When you 


have got them, keep them’ by painting every year. 





Guernsey cattle will give the highest colored butter of any 
breed of cattle in the world.—[W. D. Hoard. 
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THE BANANA APPLE 


At the recent annual meeting. of the New Jersey state horticul- 
tural society, an apple called by the exhibitor the Banana apple 
was shown. This variety is a seedling, originating on the farm of 
C. E. Blackwell of Titusville, Mercer county, N J, about 20 years 
ago, and it has in the meantime become quite well known in that 
section. It is thus described: Large, roundish conical with a deep 





THE BANANA APPLIC 


calyx basin, which is somewhat irregular, calyx closed, some russet 
patches in basin. In color when ripe it is a yellowish green, a pale 
copperish blush on sunny sideand fainter splashings of the same color, 
and sparsely marked over the surface with minute dots. Stem a half 
inch, sometimes a little more in length, in a basin of average size, 
rather deep and a little irregular. Sweet, good for family or mar- 
ket, season January to March. The trees are said to be excellent 
bearers. 





PROTECTING VINES FROM STRIPED BEETLES 


L. D. SNOOK 





The worst enemy the cucumber, squash, pumpkin and melon 
vines have is the little striped beetle. It not only eats the pulp from 
the underside of the leaves, but destroys the stalk, and if the soil is 

loose it eats the stalk 
below the ground; 
therefore it is a diffi- 
cult matter to fight it 
with insecticides. For 
“a garden where less 
than two dozen hills 
are planted, the safest 
and cheapest way to protect the vines is by a covering of mosquito 
netting or cheese cloth, cut into pieces 18 or 20 in square. These, to 
add to their durability, should be first dipped in oil and wrung as dry 
as possible. Now take a piece of No 12 or 14 wire,—galvanized if 
possible,—cut into 20-inch lengths, bend five inches of each end at 
right angles, and set them two inches into the ground at the corner 
of each hill, as seen at a@ a in the engraving. The netting is now 
spread over this frame, and the edges are covered with a little 
soil to keep it in place. This thin covering, while admitting plenty 
of light and rain as it falls, also keeps out the little striped beetles. 
Cucumbers can thus be protected until they send out laterals, and 
even if the vines press against the top and sides it does not injure 
them. Put on the protectors just as the plants are breaking through 
the ground, removing them in about three weeks. Kept in a dry 
place when not in use they will do good service eight or ten years. 











GOOD VINE PROTECTOR 





MARKET GARDEN AND IRRIGATION 


Cc. M. IRWIN, KANSAS 


My farm lies on the banks of the Little Arkansas river and 
from this river I get my water. I purchased a two-horse power 
gasoline engine and centrifugal pump and am irrigating 70 acres of 
my 240. I raise the water about 20 feet. My pump has a capacity 
of 600 gallons per minute. Gasoline costs about $1 per day. 

The water is thrown directly into the main ditches, which run 
along the north side of my grounds. These ditches have small 
boxes every 50 ft provided with slides. Through the boxes the 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


[3] 667 
water is let into the main laterals. Smaller laterals are made with 
a single shovel plow. After the ditches have been made two men 
can take care of and distribute the water. So far I have had ex- 
cellent success, but my experience is too limited to make any very 
definite statements. 

This season I have planted 30 acres of corn, 20 of Irish potatoes, 
two of onions, one of a fancy variety of oats, one of beans, one of 
cabbage, two of tomatoes, one of mangels, 14 acres is a bearing vine- 
yard, and the remainder is in various vegetables. I have watered 
the land once this spring. The water was run between every other 
row except with onions; the onion rows were only 15 inches apart, 
so the application was made between every ninth row. Everything 
which has been irrigated is much more thrifty and a great deal 
farther advanced than crops not so treated. 

Next fall I will lay off the land a little differently. The ground 
slopes gently from north to south. The main ditch will be run 
along the north border. Then every 50 ft a main lateral will be 
run to the south line, thus dividing the area into small fields. 
These plats will then be watered in succession. This I believe to be 
a cheaper and better method than the one I am now practicing. 





THE GROUND CHERRY 


Cc. L. HILL, MINNESOTA 


s 


With many farmers the ground cherry is classed among the 
weeds, as it grows wild in many parts of the central and western 
states. Its value as a fruit has not been generally appreciated and 
until the past few years it was seldom seen in cultivation. An im- 
proved variety is now finding its way in our seedsmen’s catalogs, 
and there is no doubt that it will grow rapidly in favor. With me 
the improved ground cherry has proven itself worthy of a place 
in the garden. The plant is quite hardy, and will thrive on any soil 
where potatoes will grow. The fruit when the husk has been re- 
moved isa handsome yellow cherry of about three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter. It has something of a strawberry flavor, and is 
excellent for sauce, pies, or preserves. For winter use the fruit may 





IMPROVED GROUND CHERRY 
be canned or dried. Or if kept in a cool place in its husk, the cherry 
will keep plump.and sound until December, or later. 
In growing ground cherries about the same method is pursued 


as in growing tomatoes. The seeds are-sown in hotbeds, and the 
young plants are not taken to the garden until danger of frost is 
past. The plants are very branching, most of the branches taking 
a lateral direction, almost touching the ground. For this reason 
they should be set not less than four feet apart each way. There is 
need of extra care in keeping down the weeds during the first half 
of the season, for later on the plants are in the way of such work. 
The ground cherry is wonderfully prolific. The first ripe ones are 
gathered about the first of August. After this the fruit may be 
picked every two or three days until cut off by frost. The fruit 
drops off as soon as it is ripe, so the most of the picking is done 
from the ground. On good soil one may expect to get a bushel from 
18 or 20 plants, or from 130 to 150 bu per acre. — 
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Whether wheat will ever become an article of 
export from central Africa is still problemat- 
ical. But its cultivation has been considera- 
bly developed and is no longer an experiment 
at Ujiji and the southern end of Lake Tan- 
ganyiki. An English company has planted 
five acres on the upper Shire river with sugar 
and intends to manufacture a sufficient quan- 
tity to supply all demands in the territory 
named. With cheap transportation and the 
introduction of enterprise and the proper ma- 
chinery the agricultural possibilities of the 
high tablelands of sub-tropical Africa are be- 
yond comprehension. 
ncccceiaiaigpitenteseonn 
This is a patriotic year, if we may judge 
from the energetic behavior of the organiza- 
tions formed of late for the preservation of the 
American spirit, and the lessons of liberty 
which the Fourth of July teach will be set 
forth, doubtless, with unusual unction. We 
are a liberty-loving people, but as we no 
sooner throw off one tyrant than two or three 
others set upon us, there is no immediate pros- 
pect of a cessation of the struggle for inde- 
pendence, and it won’t do to lay’ off our fight- 
ing mood for a moment. Combinations of 
capital overpower us before we are aware. 
They are about the most dangerous foes we 
have now. Let us drink fight in the Fourth 
of July lemonade, and inhale it in the smoke 
of gunpowder, and do battle for the people, 
while we live. 





The world’s prodyction of gold during °, 
according to Director of the Mint Preston, ap- 
proximated 8,780,000 fine ounces or $181,510,000 
against 158,836,000 in 93, an increase of 22,678,. 
000. The greatest increase in production in 
any one country in the year was Africa, 11,400,- 
000, Australia 6,073,000, U S 3,500,000 and Mex- 
ico 3,195,000. This production is the largest 
made a matter of record and indications point 
to a relatively large gain during 95. The largest 
annual average gold production prior to ‘91 
was during the four years 1856-60 when this 
was 134,083,000. In ‘86 the production was 
only 106,000,000, in °87 105,775,000, since which 
time it has been almost steadily increasing. 
Mr Preston estimates the world’s production 
of silver for ’94, 165,918,000 ounces of the coin- 
ing value of 214,481,000. The greatest increase 
in production of silver was Bolivia, 10,800,000. 


ie 

Since April 1, when keen farm holders of 
wheat realized that the chances were against 
a large winter wheat crop (a fact which AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST was the first authority to 





EDITORIAL 


point out), there has been a marked disposition 
to hold reserves now on the farm, and a rise of 
50 per cent has not been sufficient to start any 


heavy marketing. This does not mean ex- 
hausted reserves, but simply that holders 
knowing that a poor crop is coming and seeing 
the visible supply rapidly decreasing 
have strong confidence in _ still  bet- 
ter prices. This shrinkage of farm 
deliveries has turned consumption upon 


the accumulated commercial reserves, so 
that the visible is rapidly declining to normal 


proportions. 
Se ae 


We must look out for apple scab, cherry 
plum rot, spot disease of the cherry 
numerous other fungous diseases, 
besides the cankerworm and a long list of 
leaf-eating or sap-sucking insects. There has 
been much complaint in some places that spray- 
ing has not beeneffective. This is largely due 
to not following directions carefully. If the 
horticulturist will spray thoroughly there can 
be no question that he will save many dollars 
more than the labor and cost of making the ap- 
plications. Sodo not neglect this important 
part of your work. The bordeaux mixture is the 
one most used against fungi. Copper sulphate 
6 lbs, lime 6to 9 lbs, water 1 barrel, is the for- 
mula. The copper sulphate should be pulver- 
ized as finely as possible and then dissolved in 
hot water, in a wooden vessel. Pour the cop- 
per sulphate solution into a half-barrel of wa- 
ter. The slaked lime should be made the 
consistency of milk and when cool strained to 
remove all coarse particles. Stir the mixture 


and fill the barrel with water. 


A clear-cut instance of disaster to American 
farmers by the importation of a foreign crop is 
afforded by cigar leaf tobacco. Over $50,000,000 
has been paid for Sumatran leaf imported dur- 
ing the past dozen years, while the wrappers 
that are grown in New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania have been steadily forced 
down and down until they have sold mainly 
for fillers and binders and at correspondingly 
ruinous prices. The Connecticut valley grow 
ers are none too soon in organizing a co-opera- 
tive exchange through which to sell their 
crops,—a policy THE AGRICULTURIST has been 
advocating these many years. As we have 
often said, no crop grown can be handled more 
readily by this plan than tobacco. The ex- 
change can assort, pack, case and sell leaf on 
the most economical terms. With united sup- 
port and proper management, the exchange 
wili be a success and will dispose of the crops 
on hand at satisfactory prices. But this is a 
big job that requires money and work. Talk 
won’t do it. 


and 
and the 


ee 

A preliminary view of the canning industry 
in the central and middle states suggests a 
shortened output of finished goods. Spring 
frosts and subsequent dry weather have re- 
duced the yield in many sections where fruits 
and vegetables are raised for this purpose. An 


official report of the western packers’ canned_\ 


goods association says that in Mo, Kan and 


Col fully 25% of the factories’ will 
remain idle, and those that are run- 
ning will not average over half 


of last year’s business. Many packers in Mo 
and Kan will pay only $5 per ton for corn and 
tomatoes, while in Col they are paying as 
high as 45c p 100 for the last named in 4 limit- 
ed way. The marked for canned goods is 
naturally quiet, as the season for fresh fruits 
and vegetables is at its hight, yet prices are 
well maintained. Packers in the east are get- 
ting ready for an active campaign. 


aii 

The agricultural college student who has a 
summer vacation would better work on a farm 
or at an experiment station instead of trying 
to make money as a book agent or other can- 
vasser. He will be gaining good practical ex- 
perience, something many professional agri- 
culturists, both teachers and experimenters, 
sadly need. 


I Must Congratulate You on your excellent 
market, crop and other reports which are the 
best I get from America.—[Henry F. Moore, 
London, England. 








Assured Shortage in Peppermint. 


The peppermint crop is bound to be a partial 
failure. Advices to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
from every leading section point first ofall to 
great irregularity in acreage. In Wayne and 
adjoining counties in York state the tendency 
has been toward a sharp decrease, whilein por 
tions of Mich and Ind the acreage was consid- 
erably increased over a year ago. Frost and 
drouth have worked great injury in the west 
and some in New York and subsequent re- 
covery has been only partial. Owing to 
the peculiarities of mint cultivation, however, 
it is impossible to predict closely thus early 
what the yield will be. The outlook may be 
promising until within a fortnight of harvest 
time and then insect pests may so damage the 
mint as to materially reduce the yield. On 
the other hand, the crop is one of great possi- 
bilities on short notice, under favorable condi- 
tions; but these have been generally lacking 
up to the closing days of June. 

As outlined in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
special report last season, a number of farm- 
ers in Wayne county, N Y, are going out of the 
business, and this feature is more than ever 
pronounced this year, the acreage in some 
townships being perhaps only two-thirds that 
of a year ago and as high as 90% elsewhere. 
Freezing and thawing in: early spring killed 
many roots, and lack of timely rains seriously 
damaged the crops. But June brought 
some improvement and under favorable 
conditions the yield per acre will perhaps 
average much as last season. About 5% 
has been abandoned. The condition of the 
plants, 100 representing an average, the middle 
of June, is about 80, and the outlook in the 
way of yield of oil perhaps 15 per cent short, 
although it is early to tell much about this. 
Some farmers have been bid $175 per Ib for 
new oil, future delivery. There are probably 
less than 5000 lbs of old oil in the mint grow- 
ing sections of N Y and farmers are bid 1 65@ 
1 75 for it. 

Growers further west have been bitterly dis- 
appointed, putting out an acreage 10 to 25% 
greater than last year, only to see it greatly 
damaged. The May frosts cut the mint al- 
most 50% in Mich, and at least half the acreage 
was destroyed by this coupled with 
quent drouth although occasional sections es- 
caped, especially where ground was favorably 
situated. Early summerjcondition is very low 
and the outlook for little more than half a crop 
of oil. Farmers around Constantine have been 
bid 150 for the new oil and old is salable at 1 40 
@1 50. Stocks of the latter are much reduced. 
May frosts and dry weather since that time 
greatly hurt Indiana mint, and much of the 
acreage has been abandoned, growers antici- 
pating only half acrop of oil. If present con- 
ditions are continued, which mean a material 
shortage, the market for oil ought to do better 
next winter, subject, of course, to competition 
of imports from Japan and elsewhere. Con- 
siderable interest in mint growing is mani- 
fested in some of the lower Mississippi valley 
states and on the Pacific coast, but up to the 
present time such efforts are all tentative. 


subse- 





There is no market for old apples. Scatter- 
ing lots are in cold storage and held at high 
prices when fine in quality, and next to impos- 
sible to sell otherwise. Trade is only ped- 
dling in character and it is impossible to fur- 
nish reliable quotations. It is too early 
to know much about the prospects 
for the export trade another season. Noth- 
ing of consequence has gone _ abroad 
for some weeks and the total business of 
the season of 1894-95, as published in our col- 
umns April 27, in round figures approximated 
1,500,000 bbls. In the following table, compil- 
ed by Mahlon Terhune engaged in the export 
trade at N Y, are shown the exports during the 
last five seasons completed, from the leading 
seaports of this country and Canada. It will 
be noted that Boston clearly leads in the busi- 
ness, Canadian export points securing a large 
share of the total last year: 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS FOR THE SEASON. 






1894-5 1893-4 1892-3 1891-2 

New York, 221,398 29,398 218,037 537,247 
Boston, 523,123 4,796 204 ,138 339,964 
Montreal, 273.353 56,265 429,243 20,427 
Portland, 155,878 49,344 235,395 163,145 
Halifax, 264,410 35,058 116,725 87,379 
Total, 1,438, 162 "174,861 1,203,538 1,448,162 














MARKETS ARE IRREGULAR. 


TuESDAY EVENING, June 25, 1895. 

While the past week has seen some severe 
declines in leading staples, there is nothing in 
these to cause apprehension or bring discour- 
agement. Advances during the spring and 
early summer have been so pronounced that 
these reactions are but natural and the busi- 
ness situation continues favorable. Stocks, 
bonds and other securities exhibit inherent 
stability, and are shown much favor, and the 
iron market continues very strong. Cotton 
and woolen goods, though quiet, are held with 
confidence. The wholesale markets lack 
activity, as the period of usual midsummer 
dullness is at hand, with merchants now pre- 
paring for autumn trade. 3ank clearances 
continue to show a gratifying increase and in- 
terest rates are without special feature. 

Outside winter wheat belt crop advices are 
in the main more encouraging, and there has 
been some disposition to break the market for 
nearly all cereals. Live stock has averaged 
measurably steady, although pork product has 
declined to some extent. Exports of wheat 
for the week rather larger, reported by Brad- 
street’s at 2,857,000 bu, and the visible supply 
carried over into the new crop year July 1 is 
smaller than since ’92. The wool market is 
better, prices advancing 4$@1c, dairy products 
are without important change and seasonable 
fruits and vegetables generally plentiful. Re- 
vised prices to-night are as follows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 





SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Yhic 70 473 2746 *5 50 *9 50 

New fork, 75 5236 31% — *1050 
Boston, - 58 _ 2 80 *11 00 
Toledo, 73 4844 _ ~_ ie 
St Louis, e.. . 37% -_ nn 
ae. *] a *1 15 *1 15 *6 00 — 
London, 7844 6344 - -- *12 80 

*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
July 70% 4714 2654 
Se ptember, 72 4824 2634 

The following shows the departure in inches 


from normal precipitation from March 1 to June 
17 throughout the corn belt: 








Station Dep’t’re Station Dep’t’re 
Memphis, —7.61 Springfield, Il, 5.71 
Nashville, Cairo, 

Louisville, St Louis, 

Indianapolis, Springfield, Mo, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, 

Columbus, Wichita, 

Cleveland, Concordia, 

Sandusky, Omaha, 78 
Toledo, Huron, —2.05 
Detroit, rg ie +4.38 
Lansing, St Pau —1.52 
Chicago, North "Platte, + .20 
Dubuque, Dodge City, 58 
Davenport, Oklahoma, 8.79 
Des Moines, Abilene, Tex, —5.61 
Keokuk, 





At Chicago, wheat subjected to violent fluctua- 
tions, prices last week moving almost steadily 
downward until the close brought a net decline of 
43,@5c, and the market about as unsettled this 
week as can be imagined. The severe decline car- 
rying July under 70c P bu and bringing with it a net 
loss of 12c from the high point of a few weeks ago, 
has been in the face of more or less bullish news. 
The spring wheat prospects have continued ex- 
ceedingly favorable, proving a bearish element, 
returns from winter wheat fields point to de- 
plorably low yields in many sections all the 
wav from Ohio to Kansas. To offset this bullish 
news was the disposition of weak holders to 
unload. Speculative offerings became large and 
support was lacking. Cables indicated weakness 
abroad, shipments to western Europe were very 
heavy, chiefly from Russia and other countries 
which compete directly with America. Every ad- 
vance on bad winter wheat reports calledjout sell- 
ing orders, however, and the market has contin- 
ued greatly unsettled. July 1 closes the year with 
about 46,000,000 bu old wheat carried into the new 
crop. This is liberal, but much below that of one 
and two years ago, which were respectively 54,000,- 
000 and 62,000,000. Cash spring wheat inactive and 
winter unsettled at the decline with would-be 
buyers holding off. No 2 red in store salable 
around 69144,@70ce. 

Corn weak but without the severe declines not- 
ed in wheat. Only at low prices was there much 
eash demand for shipment to the east, but lower 
rail freights, now 15¢ P 100 ths Chicago toN Y, 
ought to stimulate this. Lake freight 1c P bu to 
Buffalo. Heaviness due largely to favorable crop 
outlook. Wheat land plowed up and seeded to 


THE LATEST 


MARKETS 





corn has served to further increase the acreage 
and rainfall, though uneven, has been beneficial 
to the growing crop. July sold from 50%4e¢ P bu to 
48c at the close of last week with considerable 
hesitation so far this week, Sept being about ic 
premium and No 2in store 4734@48c. 

Oats have scored lower prices -within a week 
than in many months, Sept delivery getting under 
27c P bu with July only fractionally better. Mar- 
ket irregular and rather dull, although there was 
afairdemand for cash lots. Crop advices con- 
flicting with some improvement west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. No2mixed around 27144@27%,¢ in 
store, No 3 by sample 27a@29¢ and No 3 white 30144@ 
3214¢. 

Rye weak in tone, but at the decline of 1@2e, 
which carried cash to 6142 @62c and Sept to 63c, 
there was no pressure to sell, and market ruled 
dull but steady, operators awaiting the coming of 
the new crop and actual business restricted. 

Cash barley practically steady, the small offer- 
ings selling readily when at all attractive 


ata range of 48@52c p bu. Under moderately 

promising crop outlook futures heavy in tone 

with No2 for Sept delivery offered at 56c. 
Flaxseed has ruled moderately steady at pres- 


ent high prices around $150 p bu for Nolon 
track, selling at one time a little above that. 
Sept and Oct hold around 1 244%4@1 25. Interest in 
timothy centers. in new crop delivery, Sept selling 
up to 5 30 P ctl after touching 495. Old prime con- 
tract 5 50. Clover lifeless aside from inquiry for 
Oct around 960 Pp ctl and sparing transactions 
at 9 80. 


At Toledo, wheat influenced chiefly by crop 
and weather conditions, cables and the export 
trade, ruling strong and weak by turns. Kansas 


short estimates and damage in California helped 
the market some but speculative support indiffer- 
ent. Little new wheat is expected in Toledo be- 
fore the middle of July. July sold down to 72%%ce 
with the market this week greatly unsettled, No 2 
cash at a shade premium. Corn and oats weak 
and lower with Sept down to 50c and 2714c respec- 
tively. Clover waiting on crop developments 
with trade dull based on $5 70@575p bu for new 
Oct. 

At Minneapolis, wheat liquidation has been 
pronounced under promising crop outlook in the 
noxythwest and in spite of discouraging returns 
from winter wheat belt. Receipts of old wheat 
light and moderate demand at about 34,¢ over July 
for No 1 northern, late sales being around 7114@ 
72c, Sept selling under 69¢ at the close of last week 
and market this week greatly unsettled. Coarse 
grains dull and easy, flour weak with millers 
quoting spring patents $3 90@4 40 P bbl in a whole- 
sale way. Bran steady at 10 25@10 75 P ton, shorts 
11 50@12, middlings 13 50@14. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sleep 
Chicago, #5 - #4 80 $4 25 
New York, 5 5 25 450 
Buffalo, 57 75 490 450 
Kansas City, 5 50 4 55 410 
Pittsburg, 5 85 485 425 


At Chicago, the cattle market a little better in 
the main though irregular. Demand showed im- 
provement but buyers particular and discriminat- 
ed against grassy cattle and heavy steers of all 
descriptions. These sold off 10@25c, with demand 
this week chiefly for desirable medium weights, 
1200 to 1400 bs. Local slaughterers and shippers 
to the east good buyers and moderate demand on 
export account with undertone one of confidence 
so far as choice corn-fed medium weights are con- 
cerned. Good butchers’ stock quiet and fairly 
firm but export bulls weaker. Stock cattle more 
active and about steady. Texans in liberal sup- 
ply, fairly good condition, and selling well with 
the season nearly at hand for northwestern 


range cattle which will exert an influence on the 
market. Revised prices follow: 
Bxporters, 1450 to 1604 Com to extra bulls, $275 375 


Good stockers and 
feeders, 
Common do 
Calves, heavy p 
Caives.1() to 180 Ibs 350 600 


lbs. average. $550 590 
Good dressed beef and 

shipping steers, 1150 

to 1400 Ibs. 450 525 
Fair to medium steers. 





1150 to 1400 Tbs. Milch cows, ea. 2000 40 00 
Choice cows and heifers. Grass-fed Tex steers. 275 360 
Poor to good cows, Do cows and heifers 200 275 





Sheep receipts approximating 70,000 last week 
against 54,000 the preceding week indicate 
rapidity with which they are moving from first 
hands, Texas forwarding liberal supplies so far 
this week. Demand for good to choice sheep en- 
couraging but offerings more than plentiful and 
poor to ordinary lots going at about the meanest 
prices of the season. Export trade only moderate 
and butchers inclined to secure concessions. 
Good to extra wethers $3 50@4 25, fair to choice 
westerns 2 75@3 75,Texans 2 50@3 25, poor to com- 
mon mixed lots 1 50@2 25, lambs 3 50@3 75. 

Hogs fairly active but best prices of last week 
not fully maintained, the market shading a@ little 
recently, yet all desirable offerings wanted. 
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Shippers have, bought freely 
actively eng: aged, although the break in provi- 
sions late last ‘week hurt the market for hogs a 
trifle. Grassers and coarse heavy at a discount 
and not wanted. Good to choice light and mixed 
$4 50.44 70, heavy 4 65@4 80. 


and local packers 


At Pittsburg, cattle suffered a decline of 15@20c 
early last week, since which Qate there has been 
some recovery under smaller offerings of desira- 
ble grades. Quotations are revised as follows: 


Extra to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 450 to 950 
to 1600 Ibs, $5 40G5 Ibs, 375 435 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers, 3 25 450 
1350 lbs, 425 425 Bulls and stags, 200 4% 
Com to fair, 10380 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 lbs, 375 425 
1200 Ibs, 350 425 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 350 


Reus zh half fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 4200 
4H) lbs, 


325 410 Veal calves, 875 575 
Hogs fairly active at Pittsburg within a narrow 
range, averaging measurably steady. Common 


to best yorkers $4 50@4 70, prime medium weights 
and packers 4 70@4 8. Sheep depressed through 
excessive offerings, though market has. recently 
shown alittle disposition to recover. Good to 
choice prime wethers, 85@100 ths, 275@375 with 
extra 4@4 25, and poor to fair 1 50@2 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle depressed under excessive 
offerings and prices irregular and 10@25¢c lower, 
followed by moderate recovery. Transactions 
based on $4 25@5 25 for fair light weights to extra 
shipping steers with fancy at 5 50@5 75. Ordinary 


springers and milkers dull and slow with 
good to choice salable up to 35@45 ea. 
Hogs in liberal supply with packers and 


shippers interested buyers and prices nearly 
steady. Good to choice medium weights 4 65@ 
475, yorkers and prime heavy 475@4 90. Sheep 
offerings largely undesirable in quality. Choice 
shipping and export in fair request but common 
dull at low prices. Fair to extra 3 25@4 50, poor 
to common 1 25@2 50, spring lambs 4@5 50. 


At New York, cattle unsettled with rough lots 
weak, and good to choice steadier, prices based 
on $3 50@5 75 for poor to extra. Veal calves [4 50@ 
850. Hogs quotable at 515@525. Sheep soleas 
dull and heavy unlessjespecially attractive, with 
quotations around 2 75@4 25 for common to choice, 
extra at a premium and lambs 5@6 50. 

At London, American steers 113,@12\,¢ p th, es- 
timated dressed weight, and sheep 1114,@13c. Re- 
frigerator beef 914@1014¢c P th. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, prices well sustained under mod- 
erate demand. Ch marrow $2 50@2 55 PY bu, 
medium 1 95@205, pea 2 10@2 20, white kidney 225@ 
230, red kidney 2@2 10, black turtle soup 1 40@1 50, 
yellow eye 2 15@2 20, Cal ey 3 15@3 20, foreign 
marrow 225@235, medium 1 75@1 8, pea 1 90@2, 
green peas 9744c@1 0714. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, held firmly when of desirable 
quality. Fey evap’d apples 6%@7%c 9p 
ch 6c, cherries llc, blackberries 3%4 @4c, rasp- 
berries 18¢c, Cal apricots 6@9c, unpeeled peaches 
544@814c, peeled 12@15c, Cal London layer raisins 
$1 35@1 50 P bx, loose 3@4-crown 3@4c P th, cur- 
rants 2@4%c, prunes, four sizes 44%4@644c. Fey 
Va peanuts 34,@4\%c P th. 

Eggs. 

At New York, owing to full supplies and slow 
demand prices are easier. Fey new-laid nearby 
1342@14c P dz, N Y and Pa fresh 1212@13c, ch 
northern Ind and O 11%@12c, ch western 114@ 
1154¢, culls $2 50@3 50 P 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, in generally liberal supply but 
of poor quality. N J strawberries 7@12c, Staten 
island 8@15¢e, blackberries 5@15c, gooseberries 214 
@bc, huekleberries 7@l0e, red raspberries 10@12c 
Pp pt, blackcaps 6@7c, plums 1@2 25 P carrier, Red 
Astrachan apples 1@2, muskmelons $1@3 P bbl, 
cherries 4@7c WP tb, peaches 1@2 50 P carrier, 
watermelons 10@20 p 100. Foreign fruits in good 
demand. Ch Sicily lemons 5@5 25 P bx, fey 5 25@ 

6 50, Sicily oranges 2 25@3, bananas, firsts 1 15@ 

150 p beh, seconds 1@1 25, strawberry pineapples 
5@12 P 100. : 





Ground Feeds. 

At New York, feed and corn 
ing slowly at old _ prices. 
100 ths, screenings 50q@7iec, 
P ton, cottonseed 20. Granulated yellow corn 
meal 2 90@3 10 P 100 ths, white do 3 20@3 50, corn 
flour 325, brewers’ meal 1 50, grits 1-50, west- 
ern new coarse corn meal 103a@106, city 1 05¢@ 

1 08, yellow 1 15@1 17. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, trading light and market 
quiet. Prime timothy 80c¢ p 100 tbs, No 1 T5e, 
No 2 65@70c, No 3 50@60c, clover mixed 55¢, clover 
50c, salt hay 50@60c, long rye straw 65c, short 45@ 
50c, wheat 40@50c, oat 40@50c, 

Hides and Tallow. 
At New York, under scanty offering a firm tone + 


products mov- 
Sharps 8e p 
oil meal $22 50@23 
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prevails. Country-slaughtered cow 9@9%e P fb, 
bull Ta@7lee, calf $1 2@160 ea. Country tallow 
B,a45c Pp tb, city 44 a@4¥ee, edible 4%c, brown 


grease 31,@3'4¢, yellow 33,a@3%\%c, white 4a4\yc. 
Onions. ) 

At New York, southern arriving liberally and in 
fair demand. Bermuda $1 25@1 40 P era, Egy ae un 

2@2 15 P 110-Ib bag, Md and Va potato onions 1 2 

50 p bskt. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, inactive. New mess pork $12 
bbl, family mess 1275, short clear 13@14 25, 
try dressed pork, light 7c, medium 6@6%4e, heavy 
5a@5rtec. 


73 


eoun 


Potatoes 
At New York, plentiful but many are small and 
sell at low prices. Old potatoes $1a@150 » bbl or 
sack,southern Rose 275@325 p bbl, Chili red 
275a3, eastern Rose 2 50@3, Norfolk 2 75@3 25, N C 
2 50a@3, Charleston 2 75@3 25, seconds 1 50@1 75. 
Poultry. 
At New York, prices well 
running light Spring chickens 
local fowls 10',¢e Pp ib, western 104,e, 
roosters 6c, mixed turkeys 8a9%ec, 
60@8%e P pr, western GOa7Te, 
western 85c a1 12, 


sustainea, receipts 
2a22c |) tb, 
southe rn 10c, 
local 
reese 


ducks 
loe ab $la1 25, 
southern 60a75¢ , pige ons 154 30e. 
Vegetables. 
York, supplies ample for 
lots firm. Asparagus 
40a80c P bbl, 150¢2 P 190, nearby 
squash, southern marrow 14@125 p bbl cera, 
turnips 1@150 p 100, Fila tomatoes TMea125 p 
earrier, cueumbers 40 @ 80e ) vskt, 
ern green peas 50¢75e P bskt, southern wax beans 
50ea@1, green SOcal. 


all require- 
HWcaFl p dz 


At New 
ments, choive 
behs, cabbage 


south- 


Wool. 
This staple is strong everywhere, especially in 
the west. Some excitement has prevailed during 


the week and a large business has been acecom- 
plished at irregular prices. Prices at 
New York and Boston, with usual freight 
differences at Chieago: Ohio and Pa XX 
und above 16%,@17!,c, X 15',a16ce, No 1 18@19e. 
Ohio combing, No 1%,@', blood 18@19e, No 2 1 
blood 18@19e. Mich: X and above 15e, No 1 


17@18¢e, Mich combing, No 1 3,@% blood 18@18',c. 
Ky, Ind and Mo combing %4@%, blood 19}¢c. Secour- 
ed basis: Texas fine spring 31@33¢, medium 
, territory fine 314@33c, medium 27@29e. 


27@ 
28e1 


COUNTRY PRODU CE MARKETS. 


Oruikk CIiriks, INTERIOR 
SHIPPING POINTS, 


WHOLESALE 
MARKETS 
NEW YORK—At Albany, good to best steers 
S675a7 pP 100 tbs, veal calves 6@6 50, milch cows 
35a@40 ea, heavy hogs 3 50a4 50, corn fed sheep 6a 
7, hides 5@10e P th, tallow 4@5',c, chickens l0@lle 
lw, ducks ll@l2e, 1l0a@lle, eggs 13a@l4e, 
Bran 1841850 Pp ton, middlings 18 50419 50, loose 
hay ll@l2, baled timothy 11@12 50, rye straw 8@ 
9, oat 650 a7 50, wheat 74@80c P bu, rye 58a6l1ec, oats 
western corn 60c, state 62c, buckwheat 64 
Old potatoes 1254150 p bbl, new 3@3 75, 
onions 2@2 50, string beans 60@75c P bu, peas 1@ 
1 10, radishes 75e@1 P 100 behs, lettuce 15@20e P bx. 
At Syracuse, beets $3 50 P 100 bchs,asparagus 3 50, 
radishes 1, lettuce 2, cucumbers 5 P 100, spinach 
25c pP bu, squash 250 P cra, old potatoes 25@30c p 
bu, new 4@4 25, cabbages 6@10 Pp 100. Chickens 9@ 
l0c P th lw, ducks 9@10c, eggs 13@14c P dz, beef 
74,@% P th, veal 8@814c, mutton 5@7c, hides 6@7c, 
tallow 4@4%c. Baled timothy hay 10@13 P ton, 
loose 7@12, oat straw 6@7, rye 8@10, bran 18, mid- 
dlings 19, clover seed 5 50@6 75, corn 58@60c P bu, 
oats 42@45c. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat 735%,@74e P bu, No 2 
corn 50%c, No2 mixed oats 32c, rye 72c, bran 
$16@16 25 P ton, middlings 16@16 50, mixed feed 
16 50, cottonseed meal 18 50. 


PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia, poultry 
in light receipt and firm. Hens 104@llic P hl w 
chickens 13@20c, eggs 11@13c P dz, cow hides 9@ 
94c ® th, calfskins $110@1 25ea. Potatoes 2@2 75 
® bbl, onions 1@1 25 P half-bbl bskt, cabbage 50@ 
75e PY bbl, green beans 1@1 25 P bu, wax 1 25@1 50, 
strawberries 5@10c P qt, gooseberries 4@6e, cher- 
ries 6@8c P tb, red raspberries 8@10c P pt, black 
5a@6e. Baled timothy hay 14 50@15 P ton, mixed 
clover 10@10 50, rye straw 14@1450, oat 8, bran 
1475@1650. Ch emy butter 18¢ Pp tb, prime 16@17¢, 
full cream cheese, small 8c, large 71c. 

At Pittsburg, extra cmy butter 19@20c P tb, 
dairy 11@12c, fresh eggs 13%@l4e, old chickens 
65@70c P pr, springs 40@60c, ducks 60@65c. Pota- 
toes 60@70ce P bu, new $3@350, green onions 12@15¢ 
# dz behs, radishes 15@20c, asparagus 40@50c, 
blackberries 12@13c ~ qt, raspberries 11@12e. Ch 
baled hay 19@19 50 p ton, clover 10 50@11, prairie 
1050@11, middlings 18@18 50, bran 15 50@16, oat 
straw 6 50@7. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry quiet and steady. 
Chickens 6@7¢ P th 1 w, 7@8c da w, ducks 6e 1 w, &e 


PRICES AT 
AND COUNTRY 


geese 


35.4 38e, 


abe6c. 


d w, turkeys 5@6c | w, 7c d w, spring chicks $3@4 
No 1 steer hides &@84c 
calfskins lle, 
55@60c 


® dz, eggs 11@12c P dz. 
# tb, No 2 7@7%c, cow TK@T%c, 


rendered tallow 44c. Standard corn 








THE LATEST MARKETS 
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P bu, oats 33a35e, rye 45a50c, bran 15 P ton, mid- 

dlings 16, hay 18@20, baled timothy 17@19, 

oat straw 4 50@5, rye 550a6. New potatoes 2 40 

@2 50 p bbl, tomatoes 1 5042 P bu, raspberries 2 25 
@3, fey apples 4 504@5 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, fresh eggs 10',e 


loose 


~ dz, chiekoans 








Te PY lb, roosters 4c, ducks 5e, ch steers $5 15a@5 25 
») 100 ths, hogs 4754485, sheep 3a3 50, calves 5@ 
550. Ch timothy hay 17 50:¢18 P ton, clover 14 50 
ald, rye straw 545 50, oat 4¢450. Old potatoes 30 
atse P bu, new 2250275 4 bbl, onions 1 50@2 50, 
asparagus 20a¢25e P dz, cucumbers 30a35c, cab- 
bage 1a125 p bbl. 

At Cleveland, potatoes in good demand. New 


$1a110 Pp bu, onions 1 25@1 35, cabbage 1@2 P era, 
cucumbers 40a50e P dz, green peas 1 40@150 Pp 
bu, wax beans 1 75a@2,string 1 50@1 75. Poultry 
active and firm. Chickens 8%4@9e P Ib, roosters 


Se, turkeys 8a@8lgc, ducks 134 ldc, eggs l2al3e. 
Live stock fairly active. Good to beststeers 4@ 
475 Pp 100 ths, veal calves 45005 50, milch cows 30 


«40 ea, hogs 44044 75, sheep 3 50a4, lambs 4 50@ 
550. Baled timothy hay 13¢17 ~ ton, prairie 9@10 
DO, oat straw 4 50a4 75, rve 6a6 50, bran 16@16 50, 
middlings 1550417, cloverseed 646 25 ~P bu, timo- 


thy 260a@2 75, No 2 yellow corn 56@57e P bu, oats 
3514 @36e. 
At Toledo, baled hay $10¢11 P ton, loose 11@12, 


oat straw 450¢@5, rye 646 25, bran and middlings 
19420. Potatoes active and firm. New Rose 3a 
325.) bbl, 1a1 10 ~ bu,onions 3a4 Pp bbl, radishes 
le p dz, beets 25¢, green peas 1a125 |) bu, green 
beans 1 50a1 75, wax 1752, cabbage 14150 Pp cra, 
Poultry fimm. Chickens Ta8e_p tb 1 w, roosters 
4a5e, ducks Ta8e, veese T5¢8%e ea, hides 8a9e — Ib, 
unwashed wool 9a10c, tallow 4ué6e. 


At Springfield, spring chickens 30@35e ea dw, 








eyes lle P dz, iard 7je P Ib, potatoes 60e Pp bn, 
beans $175, dried apples 6!,¢ p Ib. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
The Butter Market. 
Ohio—At Columbus, good to ch emy 18 ®P fb, 
dairy llalse.—At Cleveland, fairly active and 
firm. Good to chemy 14a17e, dairy 10@14c.—At 


Good to ch emy 14@ 
emy 


Toledo, quiet, supply ample. 
lbe, dairy 12@13¢.—At Cincinnati, fey Elgin 
20c, Ohio 13a@15e, dairy 9e. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet under fair 
supply. Good toch emy 17a@19¢c p tb, dairy 16 
a@lic.—At Syracuse, dull. Good to ch emy 16@17e, 
dairy 15@16c.—At Buffalo, in liberal supply. N Y 
and Pa emy 18@18%4c, dairy 17@17%e, 
ern 15@16c. 

At New York, business 
active and the market 
extra emy 17144@18!4c P th, Elgin and other west- 
ern extra 18@181,c, firsts 16@17c, seconds 14@15c, 
N Y dairy half tubs extra 164@l17e, firsts 15@16c, 
western dairy firsts 12@13c, seconds 1012 @llic. 


is not especially 


is steady. Pa 


At Boston, cold storage demand is good 
but consumption small. Extra Vt cmy 19¢ 
PP th, extra N Y 19e, northern firsts 17@18e, 


eastern emy 16@18c, western extra 18@18%¢, firsts 
16@17c, extra Vt dairy 17c, NY 16@17c, Vt and N ¥ 
firsts 14@15c, western dairy firsts 12c, extra emy 
in boxes, or in trunks in land %-fb prints 19@20e, 
extra dairy do 17@18e. 

The Cheese Trade. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, in fair supply. Full 
cream cheddars 8@9%c P Ib, flats 742@8\%c, pound 
skims 5@6%c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Toledo, 
quiet and firm. Full cream cheddars, old 11@12c, 
flats 9@10c, pound skims 11@12c.—At Cincinnaii, 
good to prime Ohio flat 7@7%4c, twins 8%4@9c. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 8144@914c P th, flats 8@9c, pound skims 4@ 
5i,c.—At Syracuse, full cream 7@8c.—At Buffalo, 
full cream 8c, part skims 5@6c.—At Ogdens- 
burg, St Lawrence Co 2149 bxs offered, 754@7%¢ 
bid but not accepted. 

At New York, quiet but firm for desirable 
grades. N Y new full cream, fey large white 7',¢ 
# tb, colored 744c, prime to ch 6%@74c, fey white 
small 7144@7%4¢, eolesed 7%4,@8e, good toch 7@7\e, 
Chenango Co best part skims 44c, fair 3@4c, full 
skims 1@1<c. 


At Boston, receipts of best are light and such 
rules firm. New cheese: N Y extra 744@8c P hb, 
firsts 6@7c, seconds 4@5c, Vt extra 7'4,@8c, tirsts 

(To Page 671.) 














‘The records show this pm Pa meme to be the 
easiest running and the saver of all 
Requires only about 1% eafies travel toned per hour. For full 
description, and for Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir. 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catal ue. yr st Nal 
riergand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 


Pays,’’ send f 
iSeoe’ ak "aiid catad ONAL 
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CHAMPION 
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THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO. 


HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEBE 





FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted, 
For «ll Kinds of Grinding. — 


A boy can operate and keep 


“Book on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE. 


All kinds mill machinery, Flour ~ 


mills built, roller or buhrsystem, 
Reduced Prices for’95. & 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO.,= 


90 Day Street, 

















DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


[From page 670.] 
6@7c, seconds 4@5c, part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 
extra 714¢, firsts 5a6c. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, milk is dulland weak with quo- 
tations irregular. Sales slow for the time of year 
and the platform price rather uncertain, being in 
some instances as low as 9c Pp can of 40 qts. 
Many county creameries are carrying over 30 to 50 
cans daily, and in the city it is difficult to find a 
set price, although most dealers are paying not 
less than 2c p qt. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 

Week of ‘*Jun16Jun9Jun2 May 26 May 19 May 12M Ly 


Hammonds, 45 47 48 177 
Merritts Cor, 136 130 128 127 124 1 488 
Kitchawan, 95 103 99 92 8 85 357 
Croton Lake, 57 63 55 63 61 64 250 
Yorktown, 383 415 42 397 390 391 1,555 
Almawalk, 77 90 83 70 64 71 286 
West Somers, 115 123 119 135 121 121 505 
Baldwin Place, 231 251 245 251 239 234 966 
Mahopac Falls, 236 266 264 247 259 238 981 
Mahopac Mines, 211 201 191 192 188 188 756 
Lake Mahopac, 108 108 87 72 79 77 302 
Crofts, 162 73 160 157 167 166 652 
Carmel, 196 200 184 167 179 212 752 
Brewster, 85 85 78 85 83 84 339 
Hopewell, 45 173 45 - 122 238 560 
Storm ville, 247 262 240 265 281 276 «1,089 
Poughquag, 888 871 900 T97 834 858 3,314 
Pawlings, 14 13 l 14 Id l4 56 
Reynoldsville, 690 762 741 705 738 739 =2,900 
Pater son, 118 131 128 122 li 24 130 509 

Totals, 4,1394,467 4,211 4,004 4,194 4,353 16,788 


*Also 943 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 363 from 
Carmel. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
June 24 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West RR, 30,965 2,045 215 
N Y Central, 15,143 182 507 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,432 179 _ 
West Shore, 8,806 419 649 
N Y, Sus & West, 14,391 666 23 
Del, Lack & West, 31,559 435 =~ 
N Y & Putnam, 5,383 o= on 
New Haven & H, 5,399 55 —_ 
Long Island, 1,082 — — 
N-J Central, 1,618 27 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,161 20 — 
H R T Co, 5,420 222 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 _— = 

Total receipts, 152,559 4,250 1,394 

Daily average, 21,794 607 * 199 


Dealers hope there will soon be an exchange 
when things should move along in better shape. 
It looks as if the farmers will hold their position 
in the milk exchange hereafter, coming in and 
being a part of it as they should have done before. 
Producers and dealers in N Y city see it is for the 
best interests of all to be in harmony,and cease 
fighting.—[E. Walmsley, 226 Fifth St, Jersey City. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

UTiIcA, N Y, June 24—The most active cheese 
market and the biggest advance in prices this 
season took place here to-day. The reasons given 
by buyers are that cheese is very low and the 
production very short, and there is no reason 
why it should not advance for some time to 
come. The prices paid to-day drew out stock 
that has been held back fortwo weeks past; but 
stock is now sold offas close to date as it would 
do to send it. The complaint of short make is 
universal, and ranges from one-tenth to one- 
third less than last year. 

In addition to the damage to grass by drouth, 
great numbers of grasshoppers are making their 
appearance and the outlook for a hay crop is rath- 
er dismal. The total sales of the day for last year 
compared with to-day’s show that the dry season 
has begun to tell on prodiiction quite seriously. No 











THE DAIRY MARNETS e) O72 
complaint from buyers over the prices paid to- 
day, and that is an unusual thing when such a 
pronounced advance takes place. HORSE POWERS 
Sales are as tollows: Large colored, 5723 bxs at 74 Machines for THRESHING & CLEANING 
1842 at 734c, 1149 at 744c; large white, 955 at Ti4c; Grain, and SAWIN with Circular 
(To Page 674.] pn Mette tee oe 
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Acknowledged . y “ : 
to use Vacuum Leather Oil on harness as the BEST afomigering Easy Draft, Dura- 
‘ . > a.m f iain ility, Quantity an uvality of wor page 
and shoes. Geta can at a harness- or ani hlet Fre “A. W GRAY’S SONS, 
shoe-store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a Adare * 
gallon; book ‘‘ How to Take Care of PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Leather,’’ and swob, both free; use PO. Bes § MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, ve 


enough to find out ; if you don’t like it, 


take the can back and get the whole of RABLE 
your money. ebtat +m 
Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing Costs EN Cc IN "Tooke BEST. 


everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- —FOR THE— 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y, 








Garden, Lawn, 
Cemetery & Railroad, 














CL EAVELA NCE Co., 
Free. 4] Biddle Street, indinuapete, Sad 


Vaccination — 
Is a sure protection against - ELL 4 x z BA LI NG 


Anthrax, Splenic Fever, , PRESSES 


Black Leg, Charbon, &c. ALL KINDS. 


Over Ten Million Cattle, Horses, HORSE ano 
Mules, Goats, Sheep and Swine 
already successfully vaccinated. 

Address for particulars, 


OLLI PLOW CQ 
Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine (U.S. & Box 13 QUINCY. ILL. 
Canada) Company, Ltd., 


369 Broadway, New York. WHITM AN’S PRESSES. 


Always V 
ious, A Full Line. 
Buy the BEST. 
~Send for Circu- 
lars. Warranted 
--Superior to any 






























EXHIBITORS ATTHE. . 
‘i<* * « ATLANTA EXPOSITION 


Can arrange with us to care for their exhibit at a very low 











cost, based upon the number of square feet occupied. Write i . —_ Press Facto in 

for particulars Southern Farm Implement Co., nuse. The Largest 1 y Press Factory 

wees a ‘Charleston, ’S. C: America. WHITMAN AGRIC’L €0., St. Louis, Mo, 

JOHN H. JACKSON Successor to JAC KSON BRO ‘Es stablished 1852. 
EW YORK STATE D RAIN TILE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


N 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, kneaustie Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 















Machine at a 10-Tons-a-Da Seen 
A 12- Tons- “a- Day Our Warranty Goes with Each Machine. 
The Southwick Baling Press is a 2-horse, full-circle machine. 
It has tne largest feed opening of 
any C ontinuous-Baling, 
Double-Stroke Press in 
the World. 













Bales tight; draft light. 
Capacity; Construction; Durability—all the BEST. 














Are guaranteed to contain more plant food in better mechanical condition and of higher agricultural 
value than any other fertilizersin the world, and they are, therefore, as the “ American Agriculturist” 
affirms, “the most economical to use.” Do not be misled into purchasing unknown fertilizers of 
uncertain value, but buy Bradley’s Fertilizers, which have grown latge crops of superior grain. on 
thousands of farms for more than thirty years. For.further information address, 


Biadley Puiinentea, Gaotomostiocicly for Savings Bldg. Gleocland, ©. 
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Changes in Crop Prospects. 

During the week ending June 22 tempera- 
ture varied but little from normal conditions. 
Rainfall was heavier than in recent weeks, 
but badly distributed. West of the Missouri 
river it was ample; in the northwest there are 
some complaints of excessive supply. East of 
the Mississippi river the only districts receiv- 
ing more than the merest local showers were 
the extreme southern counties of Illinois and 
a narrow belt in southern Indiana. 

Winter wheat harvest is in full progress 
and will be completed except in most north- 
ern limits during the week. The actual con- 
tact in harvest reveals damage of the crop ful- 
ly equal to what has been claimed during the 
growing season. Where rains have fallen oats 
show some improvement but the crop asa 
whole is decidedly inferior. Corn in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois maintains its con- 
dition wonderfully in face of the trying drouth. 
West of the Mississippi where rains have been 
more plentiful the condition of the plant 
leaves nothing to be desired, and with a favor- 
able future season the crop will break all past 
records. Hay crop is everywhere deficient. 
Fruit promise fully maintained. 


NEW YORK. 


Aurora, Erie Co 0, June 24—A much needed 
rain fell June 20 but nos’one-fourth of what is 
needed. Hay crop is lost. The rain wil help 
oats, corn, potatoes, etc, and especially pickles, 
of which there are raised large quantities in 
this locality and delivered at the pickle factory 
in this place. 

Albion, Orleans Co 0, June19-All vegetation 
suffering for rain, yet farmers are rejoicing that 
crops above ground are not being devoured by 
grasshoppers. Orchards looking well, showing 
the result of diligent spraying. The present 
crop is not smaller than* that of last year. 
Hay crop exceedingly light. Many with land 
fitted for beans are waiting impatiently for 
rain. The severe winter and deep snow, then 
late frosts while in blossom and now the se- 
vere drouth will cause the destruction of small 
fruit generally. 

Argyle, Washington Co od, June 17—Very 
dry, crops suffering for rain, grass is going 
back, cannot be more than half a crop, corn is 
being hoed and looks as well as any crops. 
Potatoes look fair; if the season from this date 
proves favorable the crop will be fair. Rye a 
fair crop. Oats suffering for rain and will be 
a shortcrop. Poor farmers are on the anxious 
seat and the outlook for them is bad. Potatoes 
are being hauled to market at 25c p bu. Straw 
and hay are being hauled to market quite lively. 
Straw has advanced in price, worth $8, hay 8 
to9. Potato bugs thick. Veal calves are being 
shipped from this place to New York by 
George Shannon; price paid 4}c p Ib. 

Brewster, Putnam Co OQ, June 22—Small hay 
crop and cutting early, without rain potatoes 
ond eats will be a failure; about one-half the 
quantity of grass will be obtained. Fruit pros- 
pects unfavorable. The farm and dwelling of 
the late J. Oscar Everett was sold at auction 
to S. B. Quick of North Salem for $5515. 


Brunswick, Rensselaer Co GO, June 17— 
Weather dry and hot and crops suffering for 
rain. Hay will be a light crop, rye short, oats 
looking good, but need rain, strawberries 
short, fruit prospects poor, cherries are badly 
stung and very wormy. Farmers cultivating 
corn and potatoes. Potato bugs numerous. 
A large barn and shed belonging to Jonas 
Smith & Son, together with its contents, con- 
sisting of three horses, hay, oats and farm 
utensils, were burned by an incendiary last 
week. The new barn of R. A. Derrick is fast 
nearing completion. 

Constantia, Oswego Co—A slow steady rain- 
fall of 14 inches, June 22, so wet up the parch- 
ed ground that all crops are looking well. 
Very little hay has been cut yet, but it is all 
very light. Wheat is just beginning to turn, 
and was badly lodged by the rain. Oats are 
looking well and are beginning to head, with 
prospects of a good crop if weather is favora- 
ble.——-Farwers are busy cultivating and hoe- 
ing. More corn and beans have been planted 
for the canning factory this year than last, but 
not so many tomatoes. Some potatoes are 
hilled up and are looking well. The frosts 
and dry weather so cut the strawberries that 
some beds are all picked. On bigh ground the 
berries were very small. Raspberries are be- 











AMONG THE FARMERS 








goalies to ripen, but the crop is not full. 
lackberry bushes hang full, andif we have 
rain there will bea heavy yield. Many of 
the farmers of this town have leased their 
farms to natural gas companies, and it is ex- 
pected that operations will be begun’ soon for 
the sinking of a well. 


Columbus, Chenango Co 5p, June 20— 
Crops suffering for rain, although corn 
is thrifty and nearly ready for the hoe, 
oats of good color and looking well, 
fruit and early vegetables badly impair- 
ed by the late frosts, flies troublesome to 
stock. The creameries report less milk than 
in 4 during June. Grass ripening fast. Two 
large barns are being built, one by Floyd 
Sport and one on the Able estate. 


Chatham, Morris Co oO, June 20—Corn 
thrifty, pastures getting short because of 
drouth, haying begun and prospect for a fair 
crop, potatoes thrifty but need rain, straw- 
berries a short crop and pene quality. Bet- 
ter roads are being agitated more than ever. 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co oO, June 15—Pro- 
longed drouth seriously affecting growing 
crops, especially hay as it is very short and 
but a short time before harvest. 


Cicero, Onondaga Co O, June 20—The straw- 
berry crop is very short owing to late frosts 
and dry weather. Raspberries will be about 
three-fourths of a crop unless the drouth con- 
tinues; bushes are set well. A syndicate of 
New York and Syracuse capitalists are endeav- 
oring to run an electric railroad from Syracuse 
to South Bay via North Syracuse and Cicero. 
The only obstruction is to obtain the consent 
of the Plank Road Co along whose highway 
they wish torun. If consent is obtained, cars 
will run Sept 1. 

Dover Furnace, Duchess Co g, June 23—Some 
farmers have begun gettingJin hay. Grass is 
very light owing todrouth and frost. Weather 
warm and dry, no rain. Corn thrifty, potato 
bugs plenty, winter grain and oats thrifty, 
strawberries light, wool buyers paying a low 
price. 

Danville, Steuben Co 0, June 17—The most 
serious drouth ever known in this locality at 
this season of the year ison. Meadows and 
pastures are burned up, the hay crop will be 
the lightest known for many years, winter 
wheat very light, rye medium, oats retained 
their color well but are fast dryingout. A 
very large crop of bugs on a large acreage of 
potatoes. 


Greenville, Greene Co QO, June 20—There 
has been scarcely any rain for two months. 
Many farmers are cutting hay whichis not 
half an average crop. Corn is looking well, rye 
will be nearly an average crop, oats very much 
in need of rain. Farmers are waiting for rain 
before sowing buckwheat. Fruit was not 
much injured by frost and is looking quite 
well. Grasshoppers promise to be very plenti- 
ful. Roads dusty. 


Greenwich, Washington Co o, June 17—An 
extreme drouth is on, small streams dried, 
springs very low and the hay crop beyond re- 
demption. Oats are turning ia color. Hay- 
ing begun. Mrs William Herington and one 
of her twin boys was buried June 1. Mr Her- 
ington has the sympathy of the entire vicinity. 
Greenwich is to have another source for its 
water supply, the location being Easton, the 
water to be used for family purposes. 

Ghent, Columbia Co oO, June 17—With very 
hot weather both before and after the frosts, 
drouth now seems to be another severe ex- 
perience to be met in this county. The hay 
crop will be the poorest in the history of the 
county. Very little besides sorrel, daisies and 
other weeds. Oats are suffering and one week 
more of dry weather will cut them down to a 
light growth and yield. Fruit in sod will be of 
poor quality and will drop heavily. G. L. 
Powellis trying an experiment in what he 
ealls underground mulching that is being 
watched with much interest. In June last a 
heavy crop of clover not plowed under in the 
pear orchards nearly ruined by the pear psylla. 
In September rye was sown andin May the 
heavy growth of four feet was also turned un- 
der successfully, with light surface culture 
since. A great change is already apparent. 
The trees are making fine growth, fruit 
promises to be fine and Mr Powell feels quite 
certain that no drouth can seriously affect his 
orchard this season. Strawberries will be cut 
short and other small fruits. Prices keep low, 
strawberries 6to 7c, cherries 4 to 8c, but fancy 
fruit where it can be had sells higher. 


Hebron, Washington Co, June 24—This lo- 





cality is experiencing the severest drouth 
known in years. Upland meadows which 
turned a good crop of hay last year will hardly 
pay for mowing. Some rye is being cut to 
save the straw for feeding. Farmers who 
bought cows at high figures are confronted by 
low prices for dairy products, which with a 
short hay crop makes the situation very un- 
satisfactory.——Hoed crops are doing fairly 
well; potato bugs still better. The warfare 
has begun, and the farmer must adopt the 
words of the old hymn, “Sure I must fight 
if I would win.” Jenkins & Sons are running 
their steam mill night and day grinding lime 
rock which is used in applying paris green. 
A larger acreage of corn was planted this 
spring than usual, and farmers are beginning 
to realize the value of this crop.——Dealers 
are paying 5c per |b lw for veal calves. The 
sheep business is completely demoralized; 
no sale for wool at any price. 

Hartford, Washington Co Oo, June 23—Very 
dry, hay will be the lightest in years, corn and 
potatoes looking well, oats a good crop yet 
they all need rain very much and if we do not 
get it soon all hoed crops must fall very much 
short of an average crop. No sale for wool; 
many have the three bestclips on hand. But- 
ter and cheese away down in price and veals 
doing better. 


Horse Heads, Chemung Co oO, June 23—Corn 

lanted. Rain needed. Hay very light. 

armers plowing meadows and planting to 
sowed corn. Wheat and rye looks good, oats 
are turning yellow on account of drouth. 
Stephen Gray has completed a silo on his farm. 
Old potatoes sell at 50c, wheat 86c, butter 15c, 
new peas $1.75. Cort Nelson is putting out 18 
acres of celery on William Sayre’s farm. 

Knox, Albany Co oO, June 2i—Knox has not 
experienced such dry weather ina number of 
years; meadows that promised early a good 
crop of hay have failed entirely; not more 
than one-fourth of an average yield may be 
expected. Rye looks well but needs rain bad- 
ly, potatoes look well, more bugs on them 
than beforein a number of years. Farmers 
are busy sowing buckwheat; a large acreage 
will be sown. Sats are of good color but need 
rain soon or the crop of straw will be short. 
Pastures are light. Many will be obliged to 
sell stock, as they will not have hay to winter 
them. Some have sold their wool for 15¢ per 
lb, butter is selling at 14 to l6c. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, June 21—There has 
been an extremely dry time for some time past. 
Oats and corn have felt the drouth very much. 
Hay will be very light; many will have only 
half their usual supply. Last night we had 
quite a fine rain, enough to benefit gardens 
considerably, but not enough to aid in plow- 
ing for buckwheat. Rye in many places has 
commenced heading out and will be soon 
ready to cut.——M. M. Bingham has 100 chick- 
ens and has not lost one by gapes. Straw- 
berries were quite badly damaged by the 
drouth. They are not plenty, and small. 


North Salem. Westchester Co a, June 22— 
Haying begun. Roads very dusty. A _ light 
hay crop. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co 0, June 22— 
Crops late but look fair, meadows scorched 
with heat and drouth and area failure. The 
hay crop is sure to bea short one and if the 
drouth, and extreme heat continue another 
week Delaware Co will cut the lightest crop 
for years. Pastures are holding good consider- 
ing the weather. Cows shrinking somewhat. 


Otsego, Otsego Co O, June 24—Hay nearly a 
total failure owing to severe drouth. No rain 
of account has fallenin two months. A large 
acreage of fodder corn planted. Old hay 
brings $15 p ton at the barn. Cows are shrink- 
ing owing to the horn fly and the shortage of 
feed in pastures. Two dividends, 43 and 55c 
respectively, have been paid the’ patrons of 
Aufmuth’s cheese factory this month. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co 0, June 22—A fine 
rain June 22 which revived vegetation. The 
hay crop will be light, too much dry weather 
and frost,some pieces of hay ready to cut. 
Texas flies yield to an occasional application 
of crude petroleum. Pastures quite short on 
account of drouth. Cheese dull at 7}c. Pork 
dull at 8c. C. A. Green’s sawmill went up in 
smoke a few nights ago. E.Cornell’s farm 
property of 1800 acres was sold at auction 
July 20. 


Putnam Valley, Putnam Co 0, June 17—Hay 


in Putnam county will be the lightest crop 
known for years; old seeded meadows will be 
hardly worth mowing. Oats likely to be short 














caused by the scarcity of rain. 
having an abundant growth of straw witha 


Rye looks fine, 


prospect of being well filled. Corn is well ad- 
vanced with a fine stand, the hot weather hav- 
ing sent it forward with a rush. Potatoes 
looking fair; many fields came up uneven but 
on the whole are up to the average of former 
years. Bugs very plenty. Farmers are dis- 
earding the old-fashioned plow, using cul- 
tivators instead resulting in better cultivation 
with less labor. 


Roxbury, Greene CoG, June 24—The clerk 


of the weather must be on aspree, else on a 
journey or indulging in a liesta. Early in the 
spring, hot, scorching weather, enough to 
clothe pasture and meadow with rich verdure 
and throw a mantle of flowers over tree and 
shrub. Then came a week of biting frost and 
snow on mountain peaks. This followed with 
hot, dry weather that now continues. It is 
now within two to three weeks of haying and 
in many mealows there is not enough grass 
to cover the earth. The oldest people 
say they never saw. the like be- 
fore at this season of the year. 
There is not one-third part of a normal crop of 
grass. The old crop was exhausted and the 
price of hay is steadly advancing. Plentiful 
showers and warm weather would still work 
wonders for the farmer. Rye has a good 

rowth of straw and with moisture would no 

oubt fill well. Oats are beginning to wither 
and dry, but rains within a few days would 
bring an average crop. Cultivated lands are 
not suffering as much as pastures and mead- 
ows. Cornand potatoes are looking well con- 
sidering the drouth; there are still hopes for 
these crops. Farmers see prospects before 
them and as the gamblers say are hedg- 
ing. Planting a large amount of sowed 
corn, hoping to make up for the shortness of 
hay. There is a good prospect for an apple 
crop; the drouth may cause the apples to drop 
but there is a large crop started. Pears will be 
a failure here and a light cropof plums. Hops 
are still promising, but need moisture. The 
milk and dairymen report a falling off of the 
lacteal fluid. If prospects do not change, stock 
will be sold at almost any price this fall but 
farmers are planting roots and sowed corn 
hoping to pull through with these. If favora- 
ble weather returns soon potatoes will bea 
large crop as the plant is an unusually large 
one. A. E. Moseman has 80 buin the ground, 
and we frequently here ofa plant of 30, 40 or 50 
bus. The water in creeks, springs and wells is 
running low and teams are followed along the 
road by clouds of dust. Road machines have 
added much material for these dust vails. The 
mountains present a unique appearance; large 
patches of foliage still scarlet and brown from 
the biting frosts, these encircled in the deep 
green of summer, at once present a picture of 
young life mixed with the sere of winter. 
Business seemed to gradually be regaining its 
former vigor, but the hot, burning sun 
seems to burn up the fresh hopes. Prices 
for farm products are still depressed. 
Farmers are often asking each other the ques- 
tion, Did the repeal of the Sherman bill stop 
the flow of money among the rustics? Why 
shouldn’t a silver miner have the same nse of 
the U S mints as gold miners? City boarders 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Agents of Ohio Central lines will sell excur- 
sion tickets between all stations at one fare for 
round trip, selling July 3 and 4, limit July 5. See 
Ohio Central agents. 





The teachers’ association of Ohio will be held 
in Sandusky, July 2-5. For this meeting the Col- 
umbus, Sandusky & Hocking railway will sell 
round trip excursion tickets at the rate of one 
single fare; these tickets good going July 1 and 2, 
and good returning up to and including July 6. 
See to it that your tickets read by the way of this 
popular route. Don’t forget that Sandusky is 
within easy reach of Lakeside, Put-in-Bay and 
other popular resorts, thus making it possible to 
attend teachers’ meeting and get a short outing at 
lake resorts. 





Reliable farm machinery. In these days of un- 
limited competition among manufacturers of ma- 
ehinery, the temptation to cut prices, at the sac- 
rifice of quality, naturally becomes very great, 
and buyers cannot be too careful in dealing only 
with parties whose reliability is beyond doubt. 
Such a man is Minard Harder of Cobleskill, N Y, 
the manufacturer of the Fearless horse powers, 
and threshers and cleaners. For about 40 years 
he has been acknowledged a leader in business 
and has built up an enviable reputation and an 
immense manufacturing establishment which is 
known throughout the world wherever first- 
class implements are in demand. Every part of 
these machines is of best quality, and there are 
many points in which the machines manufac- 
turen by this firm are superior to all others. It 
would be impossible to even mention all the 
valuable points in these various machines, which 
are fully described and illustrated in a beauti- 
ful catalog issued by Minard Harder, who will 
gladly mail a copy to any subscriber of this 
journal sending his address. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


are beginning to show up and soon these 
mountains will be teeming with urbane visit- 
ors. Miss Helen Gould with several friends 
and servants came to Kirkside cottage several 
days since. The city folks leave a_ great 
deal of money among the Catskills each sea- 
son. 


Schaghticoke, Rensselaer Co, June 24—Corn 
and potatoes are growing very rapidly and 
the cultivator needs to be kept in constant 
use. The drouth has been very severe and has 
injured the hay and grain crop materially. 
Meadows are the lightest for years and several 
have begun mowing to save what little grass 
they have. Nearly all the old hay has been 
picked up by dealers or farmers who areshort. 
Rye will be unusually light and the straw very 
short.. Oats are a good color, but will be a 
poor crop unless rain comes soon. The dry 
weather has caused apples to drop and the 
prospect for fruit is unfavorable. Wool is 
selling at 8 to l6c. 


South Salem, Westchester Co Oo, June 19— 
Oscar McBride has finished going over the 
roads of thetown. Thetown will have tele- 
phone connection with the outside world 
through the New England telephone compa- 
ny. Construction to a central office at Bridge- 
field is begun; also connection with long dis- 
tance telephone to Danbury and Bridgeport. 
District school closed for the summer. A long 
spell of dry weather, no rain for weeks, soil 
dry and parched and crops growing slowly. 
Grass light and hay will be short. Potato bugs 
very numerous and plaster and paris green in 
great demand, the green at 35 to 40c per lb. A 
new paris green sifter, the Cyclone, has come 
to lighten labor. It has a wheel and bellows 
to blow the pure green on the plant without 
water or plaster; itis lightand handy. Eggs 
sell at 20c, butter 20c, hay $16, cows in demand 
at 35 to 45 for good milkers. 

Summit, Schoharie Co oc, June 17—Rain 
needed, grass withering, large oat acreage, 
early-sowed looks best, more corn planted 
than for years, mostly in drills and cultivated 
only one way. Worms are working in it 
quite bad; there is a large amount of potatoes 
planted, some have sown buckwheat and 
quite a large amount will be planted. Pas- 
tures are short and more stock is held than 
can be fed; as to how it will be wintered puz- 
zles many. The large acreage of corn is ex- 
pected to help out, but that with other crops 
needs rain very much. 


Schaghticoke, Rensselaer Co 0, June 22— 
Charles Meacham, agent for THE AGRICULTUR- 
IST, is now canvassing Rensselaer county and 
has been at work in this vicinity during the 
past week. 


Scottsville, Monroe Co 0, June 22—Corn and 
beans planted. Hay crop short on account of 
dry weather. Oats looking well. A large 
acreage of potatoes planted. Small fruits 
good. Sheep all sheared, wool 8 to 12c per lb. 


Somers, Westchester Co gq, June 17—The 
long-continued drouth has about ruined the 
hay crop, many meadows are scarcely worth 
cutting and the best are not up to the average: 
Apples blossomed well but failed to produce 
much fruit; many fine orchards have been dey- 
astated by fire worms. Highways have been 
worked with road machines and are in good 
order, except the intolerable dust and small 
stones in some districts. 


Woodbury, Queens Co Q, June 17—Very 
much in need of rain, showers all around but 
not here. Cutworms very harmful, destroying 
early tomatoes, cabbage, squashes, pickles, etc. 
Now they are about done, the drouth is an ob- 
stacle not easily overcome by way of resetting 
plants and planting late cabbage and pickles. 
Potatoes looking well, corn is rather late as 
early planted was injured by frost. A large 
acreage of both corn and potatoes planted, 
fruit injured by the frost, especially cherries. 
Grain and meadows look pretty well. 


LONG ISLAND. 

Melville, Suffolk Co OO, June 22—Weather 
very dry, crops suffering very much for rain, 
rye short, grass not half a crop, some cutting 
to save what little there is, oats very poor, 
corn and potatoes looking well but some pota- 


toes suffering for rain. Very few pickles 
jlanted or cabbage set ont. Plants have to 
e wet in beds to keep them alive. Peaches 


short crop, dropped badly. The outlook for 


farmers very poor. 

Mattituck, June 2—Potatoes looking fine al- 
though bugs are more numerous than usual. 
Wheat, rye and oats are fair also corn and 
grass doing fairly well. Strawberries a short 
crop and selling cheap, 5c per qt. Cutworms 
and flea beetles are doing considerable dam- 
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age to melon vines and cauliflower beds, de- 
stroying some completely. Asparagus has 
been cutting quite heavy during the hot damp 
weather. Rains much needed as roads are 
dusty, cisterns dry and crops at a standstili. 
Cherries have blighted, trees are full of fruit, 
but rose bugs are causing great damage. Farin- 
~ getting grounds ready for pickles and cauli- 
ower. 


MARYLAND. 


Talbot Co 0o—Two pairs of quails have been 
received in eastern Maryland direct from Man- 
churia, one of the northern provinces of China. 
They are the property of C. H. Lloyd of this 
county. They have been set at liberty. The 
breed is a very prolific one. 








New York Grange Notes. 


Broome Co Pomona grange held its June meet- 
ing at Windsor on the 12th witha large attend- 
ance, owing perhaps to the fact that the next an- 
nual meeting of the state grange will be held in 
this county at Binghamton. A class of 10 receiv- 
ed the fifth degree in full form. The lecturer’s 
hour was occupied with essays, recitations and 
music, the grange being entertained by the mem- 
bers of Windsor and Edson granges. 

Madison (Madison) grange, No 716, celebrated 
Flora’s festival and children’s day June 18, by a 
propriate exercises. State Lecturer E. P. Cole 
was present and made a short but interesting ad- 
dress. Several of the Pomona officers were pres- 
est including Master F. C. Berry, Secretary F. 
Smith, Steward L. R. Bridge and ‘Tiers A. Evelyn 
Coe, also County Deputy A. J. Brewer of Oneida 
and wife. The ladies served strawberries and 
cream and a pleasant time was enjoyed by all. 


Madison Co Pomona grange was held at Nelson, 
June 11, with an attendance of about 200. The 
meeting was called to order at 10.45 by Master F. 
O. Berry of Poolville. A resolution regarding the 
appointment of a legislative committee was in- 
troduced J De Ruyter grange and after considera 
ble discussion a committee of five was formed, 
they to appoint a sub-committee in each subor- 
dinate grange in the county. A discussion of the 
canal bill was referred to the next meeting, Sept 
28. Theafternoon session was ew mainly to an 
address by Frank Converse of Woodville on Pro- 
gressive dairying and to a pecareas by the lec- 
turer in which all were much interested. A ris- 
ing vote of thanks was given to Nelson grange for 
its generous hospitality and to the New ood- 
stock grange choir for their music. A committee 
was also appointed to make arrangements for the 
county picnic which has grown to be an institute 
in Madison Co. An invitation was received and 
accepted to meet with West Eaton grange at the 
September meeting. 

Fly Creek Valley (Otsego) grange, organized last 
December, now humbers nearly 65 members. 
grange festival was held with Lewis Hinds on 
June 18. 

Genesee Co council met with Bergen grange 
Thursday, June 20. The morning session was de- 
voted to business. Dinner was served by the Ber- 
gen ladies at noon, after which the doors were 
thrown open tothe public and an interesting pro- 
yram was carried out, the address being delivered 

y J. D. F. Woolston of Cortland. 


St Lawrence Co council met with Massena 
poses June 11 with alarge attendance. Sister 
8. N. Judd, the retiring master, was re-electedjbut 
declined and Brother P. A. Davis of Ft Jackson 
grange was elected to the office. Sister Olive 
Nichols of the same grange was made secretary. 
Some excellent literary work was done and 
Brother H. H. Goff of Spencerport, secretary of 
the state grange, spoke on the subject of a 
Pomona grange, strongly advising the Patrons of 
the county to organize one. In the evenin 
Brother Goff spoke to « crowded house on Wha 
the grange has done for the farmer. The next 
meeting of the council will be at Potsdam in 
December. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer bas, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this cl ore 
ou this page aud under this heading in the MIDD 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, aud each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. : 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
—— returns and prove a paying investinent, 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





YOUNG FARMER will sell this years (1895) Scarlet Clover 

Seed (Crimson) from fifty cents to two dollars a bushel cheap- 

er than the leading seed dealers or jobbers. Send a two-cent stamp 
for prices. Address W. T. B., Carrcroft, Delaware. 








& --4 PLANTS FOR SALE—Also Cauliflower and Cabbage 
Plants. JOHN FRASER, Salem, N. Y. F 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


[From Page 671.] 
small colored, 320 at T3gc, 950 at Ti4e. Total 10,939 
bxs against 14,146 last year. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 400 bxs at Te, 2102 
at 7ige, 187 at Tec, 6236 at Tyce and 160 dairy at 
Ta Tye. 

—— 


Against Excessive [ilk Freights. 


Milk producers adjacent'to New York are deep- 
ly interested in the proposition to look into un- 
just freight charges. The action of the interstate 
commerce commission will be closely watch- 
ed to see what is done with the petition. 
According to this producers have been 
for a longtime charged 50c P can for cream and 
82c¢ for milk for all distances except points in Ct 
and Mass (45e and 25c) however short or long, in 
some instances over 300 miles from New 
York city. The claim is made that the 
rates are not only unjust, unreasonable, 
discriminating and _ preferential, subjecting 
the milk producers to undue and unreasonable 
disadvantage in favor of other persons and other 
localities, and thus in violation of various clauses 
of the interstate commerce act, but that they also 
constitute a violation of the long and short haul 
clause of that act. 

Freight rates on milk have long been out 
of all proportion, compared with otker com- 
modities and similar products, and it is not 
right that farmers should be obliged to 
forever bear the burden. There is no dis- 
position on the part of the producers in Ct, 
Mass and other territory close to New York, to 
force the railroads to advance their rates on the 
long haul, but there is no justice in compelling 
them to pay as much as do shippers from points 
800 miles distant. A persistent and dignified 
stand on the part of producers interested, with 
intelligent and hearty co-operation, will do much 
to correct the present evil. 





Milk Exchange Awaiting Subscriptions. 





The meeting of the executive committee of the 
New York milk exchange which was to be held 
on Monday, June 24, has been indefinitely post- 
poned, owing to the fact that the remain- 
ing shares have not been subscribed for as yet. 
The matter is now in the hands of the subscrip- 
tion and organization committees who are trying 
to dispose of the remaining shares and who will 
calla meeting of ail the shareholders as soon as 
all of the $25,000 are subscribed for. 

The members of the committee are as follows: 
On subscriptions to capital stock: Secretary, E. 
D. Woodhull, 6 Harrison street, New York; 
J. A.” McBride, Deckertown, N J; E. G. See- 
ley, Roxbury, Ct; J. Wells, Goshen, N Y; 
F. E. Seiler, Newark, N J; T. B. Harbi- 
son, Philadelphia, Pa; M. L. Sanford, 133 W 
3ist street, New York; and J. Laemmle, 
202 Bleecker’ street, New York. On _or- 
ganization, J. Laemmle, 202 Bleecker street, New 
York; J. Wells, Goshen, N Y; T. B. Harbison, 
Philadelphia, Pa; G. Slaughter, Campbell Hall, N 
Y; LC. Jordan, Middletown, N YY; M. L. Sanford, 
138 W 3ist street, New York; C A. Beakes,, 206 E 
12th street, New York; J. A. Me Bride, Deckertown, 
NJ,and W.A. Lawrence, Chester, N Y. 

aniaceniaiasioee 

Sorrel on Lawns.—Where sorrel appears on 
newly seeded lawns, it is probable the grass 
seed did not take well. If sorrel comes in 
gradually, the lawn should be plowed, thor- 
oughly renovated and newly seeded. Where 
grass seed germinates and grows freely and the 
land is rich, sorrel will not replace grass. I 
would advise the use of a mixture of one-half 
Kentucky blue grass and one-half Rhode 
Island bent at the rate of 2 bus of each per 
acre, and then to cover the whole with about 
one-half inch of finely pulverized manure or 
compost.—[C. 8S. Phelps, Storrs Exp Sta. 


Applying Phosphates.—W. J. S.: Whether 
the phosphate is put under potatoes, grain or 
other seed, then covered lightly and the seed 
placed on top, or the operation ,is reversed, 
makes very little difference, as ‘long as the 
seed does not come in direct contact with the 
fertilizers so as not to be injured in this man- 
ner. The plant will find its food in every case. 
There is no way to tell just what element of 
plant food the soil is deficient in except by 
testing it by growing crops manured in differ- 
ent ways. Strips of land manured separately 

A big drop in sugar. Sears, Roebuck & Co, bet- 
ter known as the Cheapest Supply House on 
Earth, at 171, 173 and 175 W. Adams street, Chica- 
go, Ill, are selling 40 lbs of the very best grann- 
lated sugar for $1, and other groceries at propor- 
tionately low prices; they ship their goods to any- 
one anywhere; they will supply you if anywhere 
within one thousand miles of Chicago, selling 
granulated sugar 40 lbs for $1, and everything ac- 
cordingly. Send no money, but cut this notice 
out and send to Sears, Roebuck & Co, C hicago, for 
full particulars.—Adv. 








THE DAIRY MARKETS 


with each of the principal ingredients of plant 
food alone and in: combination will show in 
the yield whether the soil lacks nitrogen, pot- 
ash, phesphorie acid, or lime. Even chemical 
analysis of the soil is of but little practical 
value compared with such tests with the crops 
themselves. Consult your state experiment 
Station reports for details of such soil tests. 

— 








To Regulate, 
Tone Up, 
Invigorate 


STOPIACH, LIVER 


—:) AND (:— 


BOWELS, 











thereby curing constipation, 


dyspepsia, biliousness, dispo- 


sition to sick headache and 


kindred ailments, take 


Dr. Pierce’s 
«— Pleasant 


Pellets. 3° 3+ 
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ONCE USED, ALWAYS IN FAVOR. 


One a Dose, All Medicine Dealers. 


IMPLES 


Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders positively 
cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE S06. A BOX. 



















If you would have soft, emeoth and healthy 
skin, free from all imperfections, use constantly - 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHILA 


FRU T EUAr RAT ORS 


BEST, CHEAPEST 
Most Reliable on the market. Catalogue free. 


WM. STAHL EVAPORATOR CO., = QUINCY, ILL. 


DO YOU MILK COWS? 


Then send for our Patent Pail Holder. Greatest 
invention vet. Agents be quick. Send 25c for sample. 
CURRIER BRUS., Peninsuia, oO. 


er ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON- 











FER A FAVOR UPON THE _ADV ERTISER | AND 1 THE 
PUBLISHERS BY sT ATING } THAT _ THEY SAW THE 
ADVER -TISEMENT IN (THIS JOURNAL. 








CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
BY AUTO/IATIC RAIS, 





A COST OF LESS THAN A Rife Ram at work. 


25 Cents Per Acre Per Year Guaranteed. 


This is the only known economical method of irrigation on a 
small scale, and for supplying water to Country Residences, Stock 
Farms, Creameries. Dairymen, ete. 


A RIFE RAM 


will elevate water in any quantity to anv height at any distance. 
Made in all sizes, for all purposes, and will deliver more water than 
any other ram under same ——— Ill. Catalogue and estimates 
fre. RIFE ENGINE 

» OREIDE R, Sec., Roanoke, Va 


4 Horse Carts 


12 STYLES. 












WIDE TIRES. 
2 and 4 Wheels. Write for 
cire’sand Py what you need. 


HOBSON & CO., | Factory— 
No.4 Stone St., NewYork. | Tatamy, Pa. 





Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows, 
Poultry ete, not to mention Children. DISTEM 
PERINE will prevent and cure Diste mper, Worms 
and needed Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., ete. By mail 
50c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 

The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Lor’s FUMA Bistiptite 
; : r 
TAYLOR’S Bisulphide 
For_ killing Woodchucks, Prairie Dogs, Gophers 
and Rats, Insects in Grain, Seeds, etc. Shipped in 


50 pound cans by the manufacturer. 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CRIMSON CLOVER For hay, silage, green manuring, 
fall, winter and spring pastur- 
age. We offer best new crop, hardy Delaware grown seed, 
recleaned and thoroughly cured at low prices. New cir- 
cular describing habits, growth and uses of Crimson Clov- 
er, also other clover and grass seeds, for summer and fall 
planting. Valuable new varieties < Winter Wheat, Tur- 
nip Seed, etc., with prices, free t« 
W. ATLEE BU RPEE & CC 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For South Germany General, Agency 
WANTED of mowing machines similar in con- 

struction to those from The Johnston 
Hrrvester Co., Batavia, U.S. A. S. GASSENHEIMER 
& SOHN, Hiliburghausen (Germany.) 


Big Four Route 


BEST LINE 


TO AND FROM 


CHICAGO. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Buffet Parlor Cars, Ele- 
gant Coaches, Dining Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, and 
latest improved Private Compartment Buffet Slee ping 
Cars, magnificently furnished with toilet accessories in 
each compartment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains with Buffet Parlor Cars, Coaches 
and Dining Cars, and Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


BOSTON. 


Through Sleeping Cars from Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. Elegant Wagner Sleeping Cars. 


NEW YORK. 


The “Southwestern Limited” and “Knickerbocker 
Special” Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Combination 
Library, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Wagner Sle eping Cars, 
Elegant’ Coaches, and Dining Cars, landing passengers in 
New York City at 42d Street Depot. Positively 


NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


Be Sure your tickets read via “BIG FOUR.’’ 
E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt 


CINCINNATI. 




















Lord Rosebery Resigns.—It is officially an- 
nounced that the liberal ministry, headed by 
Lord Rosebery, will resign. This action is 
taken as the result of the liberal defeat on a 
question of estimates by a vote of 152 to 125. 
The marquis of Salisbury will be summoned 
at once by Queen Victoria to form a new min- 
istry. The new ministry will probably advise 
the queen to dissolve parliament very. soon 
and order new — elections. It is not 
doubted that a joint ministry will be 
formed of liberal-unionists amd  conserva- 
tives and that it will be called a unionist gov- 
ernment. When it became generally known 
that Lord Salisbury had been summoned by 
the queen it was said that .he would not con- 
sent to form a ministry with the present house 
of commons and that he would recommend the 
queen to dissolve parliament. The unionist 
rank and file advise a prompt appeal to the 
country. They believe that they will be able 
to obtain a majority of 80 in the next parlia- 
ment. They are now very enthusiastic and 
sanguine. 





Russia After the Suez Canal.—It is reported 
that the Russian government is about to give 
instructions to its agents in Paris to purchase 
all of the shares of the Suez canal it is possi- 
ble to obtain inthe market. The imperial 
treasury at St Petersburg, according to the 
statement, has allotted $100,000,000 with which 
to acquire the desired shares within the next 
three years. 


McLaughlin Sent to Sing Sing.—Judge Bar- 
rett at New York, Wednesday, sentenced ex- 
Inspector McLaughlin to two years and six 
months in state prison. Judge Barrett by sen- 
tencing McLaughlin to state prison deprives 
him ipso facto of his position as inspector of 
police, so that there can be no question as to 
his legal status when he was sentenced. The 
friends of the ex-inspector were much disap- 
pointed at the sentence, as they thought he 
would be sentenced to the penitentiary. An 
attempt for a new trial will probably be made, 
but itis doubtful if it will be successful. 

Progress of the Civil Service Commission.— 
The civil service commission has submitted to 
the president a report supplemental to the one 
laid before congress at the beginning of last ses- 
sion, which is the 11th annual report of that 
body. Up to January, 1895, the whole number of 
persons employed in the civil service of the 
United States was about 200,000, one-fourth of 
whom were classified under civil service rules. 
Those not in the classified service include the 


higher officials and thousands of mes- 
sengers and laborers. Appended to the 
report are the details of the _ investi- 
gations of the commission into the 
violation of the rules by officeholders 


charged with levying assessments upon gov- 
ernment employees for political — but 
no mention is made of the findings of the com- 
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mission in its investigation of C. H. J. Taylor, 
the colored recorder of deeds in the District of 
Columbia, who was charged with collecting 
money from the employees of his office for 
campaign use. The report of the commission 
in his case has been in the hands of the presi- 
dent nearly a year. Embodied in the report 
are extracts showing the workings of the civil 
service in foreign countries. 


The Number of School Children.—Dr William 
T. Harris, commissioner of education, in his re- 
port for the year 1894 shows,that the total num- 
ber of pupilsin all schools was 15,530,286, an in- 
crease over the previous year of over 450,000 
in spite of hard times. 





The Trouble in Cuba.—The Cuban insurgents 
are aking the Spanish government lots of 
trouble. They have destroyed a large planta- 
tion owned by Theodore Havemeyer of New 
York and Senor Hidalgo of the firm of Hidal- 
goy Coof Havana, who represent the Ward 
line steamship company. Fifteen hundred 
men from Masco’s command attacked the 
wooden fortress at Puerto Padre, where the 
Havemeyer plantation is located, and drove 
the Spanish troops out of the fortress. They 


retreated with their wounded to the 
sugar factories on the Havemeyer plan- 
tation, leaving 20 dead behind them. The reb- 


els followed them up, set fire to the plantation 
and sugar factories, and again compelled the 
Spaniards to seek safety in fight. The planta- 
tion covered an area of 35,000 acres and con- 
tained improved machinery worth nearly 
$1,000,000, which had recently been imported 
from the United States. On leaving the plan- 
tation the insurgents went to Sagua de Taima- 
no, and captured the fort, which was garrison- 
ed by 150 Spaniards. Forty-six of the Span- 
iards were killed and the rest surrendered. 


Silver Craze Subsiding.—The Baltimore News 
publishes letters from editors of prominent 
newspapers in the south, giving their opinions 
on the siver question, and setting forth 
the drift of public opinion in their 
respective localities. The News _ says: 
“The most important’ thing in the 
southern situation is the steady subsid- 
ence of the silver craze. Whether because 
times are getting better or because the press is 
largely enlisted for sound money, the mania is 
everywhere less pronounced than it was a few 
months ago.” The states represented in the 
letters are Virginia, Alabama, Texas, North 
Jarolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia and 
Louisiana. 

Texas After Prize Fighters.—In view of the 
fact that there is no law against glove fighting 
in the state of Texas, a movement is under 
foot to persuade Gov Culberson to call an 
extra session of the legislature to declare prize 
fighting illegal. The Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety has the matter in charge. 
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The old saving 


that “goods well bought are half sold” is 
true of Pure White Lead. Dealers cannot 
afford to sell, or painters to use, unknown 
or inferior brands (see list genuine brands). 
Reputation is capital, and can only be ac- 
quired by selling or using the best materials. 
Responsible dealers sell, and practical paint- 


ers everywhere use these brands. 


Any desired shade of color may be easily produced by using 
National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, Sample card of 
colors and pamphlet is sent free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,, 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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Write to-day. nd for it. Jt's free. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNES 


ces. Work guaranteed and 20 to beh or 

ur goods received the highest awards at the World’s 

—j} Fair. Our 189% Mammoth I!lustrated Catalogue is free to all. Itshows 

all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 

“Aa” Grade, $45. ages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
Be ce Carriage 
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Cold 
Dust 
On Every 
Farm 
in this 
Country 


‘would mean a saving of more than 
half the labor required to keep 
things clean without it. 

Gold Dust Washing Powder is 
in millions of kitchens now and 
will be in millions more when tried 
by hard worked women who have 
never used it. 

In cleaning and scrubbing any- 
thing its aid is invaluable. It does 
something no soap or other cleanser 
will do—cuts the grease on milk 
pails, pans, churns, &c. With its 
aid you can keep your dairy clean 
and sweet in half the time, with half 
the labor, at half the expense. Sold 
everywhere in large packages, 25c. 
each. 
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GOLD DusT WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
Important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions. for 
spraying crops and trees and live stock. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 
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Our New Binder. 





The present volume of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
ends with the week’s number, and as many of our readers 
may desire to preserve their papers for future reference, 
we offer a cheap and convenient binder, which with ordi- 
nary care will last for years. It has flexible covers and 
cloth back and will hold one volume (twenty-six numbers) 
of this journal. 

We will send this binder, which is one of the best 
and certainly the cheapest we have ever seen, postpaid, for 


Only 25 Cents. 


Payment may be sent in silver orstamps. 


How to Get it Free.—To any old subscriber who 
sends US one new subscription with $1.00 to pay for 
the same, we wil! send the binder free of charge. 


Address all orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
23 Eberly Block, Columbus. Ohio; 
78 Columbian Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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An Inglorious Fourth. 


By Agnes Carr Sage. 


CRUEL EDICT had come, 
which farbade all bonfires, 
all firing of pistols and 
guns and all setting off of 
Chinese crackers, rockets 
and other combustibles 
within the precinct of the 

town of Cresskill, while the whole police force 

—consisting of three blue-coated Celts and a 

bob-tailed yellow dog—was charged to strictly 

enforce the command to the bitter letter of the 
law. 

‘‘Tust because Ted Butters must be so previ- 
ous as to go to celebrating on the 25th of June 
and set fire to the courthouse! He always 
was too fresh,’”’ growled Prescott King, the 
captain of the Cresskill cadets, as he surveyed 
his disconsolate company and gloomily kicked 
his heels against a stone wall. 

“Yes, confound him! He deserves to be cut 
by us all as well as put out of the regiment,” 
agreed Harry Snow. “He has spoiled our fun, 
that’s certain, for it will be tame sport march- 
ing through the village like mutes at a funeral, 
with never asalute or popping anything bigger 
than a torpedo.” 

‘You may bet the gold eagle you have been 
saving for a revolver that he will never drill 
with the C C’s again,’’ cried Corporal Nat Nel- 
son, and “That indeed he will not,” announc- 
ed his superior officer, drawing himself up 
with a characteristic air of dignity and hau- 
teur that often caused his companions to re- 
verse his name and call him “King Prescott.” 

“Poor Teddy! It is hard lines for him. He 
Was our most enthusiastic member and the jol- 
liest company! I think he is the best ventril- 
oquist I ever heard. Don’t you remember 
how he made us laugh at the Widow Green’s 
cat delivering a sermon from the housetop, and 
how Puss nearly went into a fit at finding her- 
self preaching? Why, I rolled on the ground 
and fairly split my jacket, it was so funny.” 

It was Bob Goodwin, a pleasant-tempered, 
put-yourself-in-his-place sort of a fellow, who 
thus took up the cudgels for the absent, but he 
was so frowned upon by the other dis- 
appointed cadets that he quickly subsided and 
concluded that, for the present, silence was 
the better part of friendship. 

In truth, Teddy Butters was not an object of 
envy on that third day of July, as with red 
eves and a bursting heart he sat on the bank of 
the river and vaguely contemplated the advis- 
ability of ending his woes beneath its winsome 
blue ripples ; for to such a pass had a few days 
of ostracism reduced the merry lad. It wasa 
week now since, in a moment of effervescent 
patriotism, he had sent that rocket heaven- 
ward only to come down upon the roof of the 
new courthouse, igniting the dry shingles and 
playing sad havoc with the hall of justice, 
thereby calling forth the law that to Young 
America appeared a direct blow at their inde- 
pendence. 

It was the longest week poor Ted had ever 
known, and Cain felt no more like an outcast 
on the face of the earth than he did. He had 
had a decidedly bad half hour with his father on 
the day after the conflagration, and his brothers 
and sisters taunted and reproached him con- 
tinually, but this was easier to bear than being 
avoided by the boys and expelled from the C 
C’s, who had planned a grand celebration rife 
with fire and gunpowder, and of which he had 
been a lieutenant and leading spirit. Only 
his mother pitied and tried to cheer him and ex- 
plained to everybody: ‘‘Theodore never 
dreamed of doing such mischief. It was pure 
accident.”’ 

“Yes, but for mamma I would jump into the 
water or run away and join the gypsies, who I 
hear are camped over near Crow hill,’”’ he 
thought. ‘‘For I can’t stand this much longer. 
Anyway, I must get out of the village to-mor- 





row; it would set me crazy to see the fellers 
glowering at me on all sides and then—the— 
cadets—are going—to march—with Hal Snow 


—in—my—place!"’ At which bitter remem- 
brance the urchin’s head went down on the 
grass and only an inquisitive black ant knew 
of the sudden shower of salt drops that water- 
ed a three-inch square of green sward. 

So, quietly and shamefacedly, bereft of the 
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“IT WAS QUICK WORK TO SNATCH UP THE LITTLE FELLOW, WHO SLEPT PEACEFULLY ON.” 








roar of cannon and bonfire blaze, this inglo- 
rious Fourth dawned upon the rural town of 
Cresskill. 

Teddy was astir early, eager to be off, he 
cared not whither so it was out of sight and 
hearing of his own little particular world. 
“Don’t look so wretched, son; all will come 
right in time,”’ whispered Mrs Butters “as she 
slipped a neatly tiéd-up package of lunch into 
his hand, while, as he went out the door, his 
older brother shouted: ‘Hullo, spoil sport! 
Are you away to have a private glorification 
all by yourself? Then you had better take 
your ammunition with you, for it is of no use 
here,” and threw after him a bunch of big 
giant crackers on which Ted had squandered 
his substance some weeks before in anticipa- 
tion of this very day. 

Jim expected a sharp retort and was surpris- 
ed that the generally peppery lad only said 
“Thanks,” pocketed the crackers and hurried 
off down the street, which he now noted wore, 
after all, an unwonted air of excitement. Wo- 
men were gathered in little groups talking 
earnestly, half the police force, namely one 
man and the yellow dog, went skurrying by 
with an aspect of deep importance; while the 


chiming bell now changed its tune and an 
alarm as for fire or danger rang out upon the 
summer morn. At that moment,too,around the 
corner dashed Harold Carpenter, frantically 
beating The Campbells are Coming upon his 
drum, which Teddy, as an ex-cadet, well knew 
meant a hasty call to meet at their rendezvous. 

“Hullo, Carpenter, what’s up?” he inquired, 
but Harold deigned him no reply and only 
drummed more loudly than ever. 

“T never would have believed the fellers 
could be so mean,’’ thought the miserable 
chap, and quite abashed he would have passed 
the next boy he met without speaking had not 
Bob Goodwin stopped, saying, “Ah, Ted, is 
that you! Have you heard the news?” 

“No, what is it ?”’ 

“Why, little Tot King, Prescott’s youngest 
brother, is lost. The family has been up look- 
ing for him all night and now the C C’s are 
ordered out to help in the search.” 

“You don’t say so! How did it happen?” 

“Oh, some of the girls yesterday had a pic- 
nic up in the Crow hill woods and Dolly King 
took the little kid with her. The story is that 
a@ woman came along and offered to tell their 
fortunes, and as girls are always taken with 











such silly nonsense, of course they let her look 
at their palms, and became so absorbed that 
they forgot all about the baby, who must have 
wandered off or fallen into the kiln or some- 
thing. Anyway, he disappeared and has not 
yet been found, while they begin to talk of 
dragging the river.” 

“Well, that is bad!’’ 

“Itis so; but I mustn’t linger longer if I 
want to be on hand when the C C’s receive 
their directions. Good-by.’”’? And Bob sped 
off. Scarcely heeding whither his steps tend- 
ed, Ted wandered on until very warm and 
thirsty, and stopped at a farmhouse for a drink 
of milk. A buxom dame willingly brought 
him a foaming glass, but as he returned the 
empty tumbler asked with an anxious pucker 
of her brows: ‘You haven’t happened to see 
aught of a bay mare with three white feet, hev 
yer? She was let out of the,pasture early this 
mornin’, and my husband is dreadful riled up 
about it. He sot great store by Red Bess, for 
she was the best hoss we owned. We’re a lee- 
tle afraid the gypsies hev prigged her.” 

“Gypsies! Are they still camped over on 
Crow hill ?’’ 

‘No, they’ve moved further on nigh to Po- 
dunk pond, but law! distance don’t make no 
difference toagyp. They’llscour the country 
for miles around, and are born thieves, every 
mother’s son of ’em.”’ 

“Do you think they would steal a child?” 
asked Ted, his mind reverting to Tot. 

“Yes, sometimes, though not often. Fine 
clothing or the chance of a big reward will 
témpt ’em. I once knew aman, myself, who 
was took by gypsies when he was a little shav- 
er and lived with ’em nine years. He was al- 
ways a wild sort of shiftless critter, good for 
nothin’ but to snare birds and shoot game.” 

‘““Well, ma’am, I’'ll keep an eye out for your 
horse and thank you for the milk,” said Ted, 
bowing himself out of the gate, for he wanted 
to turn the new idea that had come to him 
over in his mind. It hardly seemed probable 
that these bohemians could really have had 
anything to do with the little King boy’s dis- 
appearance, and yet—he now remembered that 
Bob had said it was while a fortune-teller was 
entertaining the girls that the child had van- 
ished, and everybody knew Romany women 
were famous for their skill in palmistry. The 
Kings too were the leading people m Cresskill, 
and well able to offer a substantial reward. 

The sandwiches and hard-boiled eggs tasted 
prime while he amused himself with a few 
ventriloquistic tricks, imitating the notes of 
various birds until a flock of~sparrows came 
hopping about his feet to pick up the crumbs; 
a squirrel ventured down from the tree tops 
and the bright eye of a woodpecker peeped 
from behind the trunk of an ancient oak. He 
had just swallowed the last morsel of pie when 
the silence was broken by a crashing through 
the underbrush, and a moment later there ap- 
proached a dark-skinned, slouchy-looking 
youth leading a horse by a halter. 

‘““A gypsy, or I lose my guess!” thought Ted, 
while his heart gave a great bound as he ob- 
served that the animal was bay with three 
white feet. At the same time too he noted 
that the newcomer was taller than himself 
and much more strongly built. ‘‘He would 
soon have the better of me in a hand-to-hand 
tussle, but here goes for what the schoolmas- 
ter calls strategy.” : 

Accordingly, he shouted: ‘‘Hullo, friend, 
you have chosena pretty rough path, haven’t 
you?” 

The young man, thus surprised, started 
and glanced at Ted suspiciously, but made no 
reply. 

“Where did you get her?” 

The bohemian scowled and looked 
but answered sullenly, 

“Tt’s none of your business, but I bought 
her from a trader.” 

“That’s a lie.” 

The youth whirled round with an oath— 
‘Who spoke dat?” 

“T did.’”’ The words apparently issued from 
the mouth of the mare, and Ted declared afiter- 
ward he ‘could fairly see the hair rising on 
the astonished boy’s head.” He himself, how- 
ever. behaved as if horses conversing was 


uneasy, 


@ common, everyday matter, and coolly asked 
of the animal, ‘‘Ah! 
master ?” 


Then who was your late 
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“Farmer Best. I was called Red Bess, and 
this fellow stole me out of the pasture only this 
morning.”’ 

“Ts this true,sir?’’ demanded Master Butters, 
turning with assumed severity to where the 
gypsy stood, or rather where he had just stood, 
for as the beast finished her speech, the now 
thoroughly frightened rascal dropped the 
halter and with starting eyes and an ashy face 
made off through the wood, nor did he pause 
until he had put half a mile of terra firma and 
two streams of water between him and “dat 
awful brute dat chattered like a witch.” 

“Well, now, I flatter myself that was pretty 
neatly done,’ roared Teddy, rolling on the 
grass with merriment. “And as I find this de- 
tective business quite interesting, suppose, Red 
Bess, we take a trot over to the brown imps’ 
camp and squint around a bit.’”’ Saying which 
he mounted the horse and turned her head in 
the direction of Podunk pond. Attempting a 
short cut he lost his way for awhile, which 
made him waste considerable time, but thereby 
he met Bob Goodwin, who had become sepa- 
rated from his companions and who was delight- 
ed with the idea of visiting the gypsy settle- 
ment. ‘‘For I don’t believe any of the other 
fellows have thought of it,’ he said. Bob 
climbed up behind Ted, and as they ambled on 
the latter told how he had outwitted the horse 
thief. 

The sun was setting ere Podunk pond came 
in sight, on the bank of which, and surround- 
ed on three sides by forest trees, the gypsy 
camp was pitched. They dared not approach 
too near in open daylight, but as the shadows 
increased Ted left Bob with the horse and 
crept stealthily down to reconnoitre. He re- 
turned with word that a hasty move was evi- 
dently in contemplation, tents were struck, the 
wagons packed and the men were all away, 
probably collecting their horses and goats 
ready for a march under the cover of night. 

“TI guess my silly gyp went back with a big 
fairy story which gave them a scare,” he said. 
“Hence this hasty departure.”’ 

“But Tot, did you see anything of him?*’ 
asked Bob anxiously. 

‘“‘No, but I heard a child crying in one of the 
covered carts standing on the outskirts of the 
camp. I tell you, Goodwin, now is our oppor- 
tunity. There is no one there at present but a 
few women and girls eating their supper 
round a brushwood fire; and my plan is that 
you go down with these big fire-crackers— 
which luckily Ihave in my pocket—and sur- 
prise them with a little Fourth of July cele- 
bration on that side, while I prance round and 
have a peep under those sail-cloth curtains on 
the other.” 

“All right, I’ll do my best, but don’t be fool- 
hardy Ted, for these fellows are dangerous 
rascals.” 

So it chanced, that as sundry bent and wrin- 
kled crones, younger dark-eyed women anda 
few pretty brunette maidens, in fantastic at- 
tire, clustered about a gypsy kettle slung from 
a tripod of sticks, discussing the strange tale 
which one of their number had brought in that 
afternoon of a bay mare talking English like a 


white man, they were startled by a deaf- 
ening report to their left, while sundry 
fiery, flying missiles came shooting and ex- 


ploding in their midst, creating for a short time 
a panic of consternation ; the more that it was 
so mysterious in that secluded, rural spot. 
Frightened shrieks arose, dogs barked, babies 
cried, while Ted, taking advantage of the con- 
fusion, glided like a shadow through the 
gloaming to the covered wagon from whence 
he had heard the shrill infantile wails. But 
as he peered in only two beads of black eyes 
and a scared little brown face met his disap- 
pointed gaze. 

“Nothing but a miserable gypsy kid, after 
all,’’ he muttered as he hastened on to investi- 


gate the other carts, but still nothing what- 
ever of the lost child could he discover, and 
not daring to remain longer he was just beat- 


ing an ignominious retreat, when, as he tip- 
toed past the one tent still standing, a sudden 
gust of wind blew back the curtain and re- 
vealed a tiny form lying on a bearskin, and as 
he ventured nearer, he recognized with a chok- 
ing sob of joy, the pretty flaxen curls nestled 
on a coarse blue pillow. 

There was no one else within the tent and it 
was quick work to snatch up the little fellow, 
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who slept peacefully on, and speed back with 
him to where Bed Bess was waiting, contented- 
ly cropping the grass, and a moment later Bob 


rejoined him. “Quick, quick,’’ he gasped, 
“We must be off at once, for the Romany 
men are returning and will’be angry enough I 
warrant.” 

‘‘No matter, we will show them that two can 
play at this game,’”’ and bundling Tot onto the 
mare’s back, between them, they made what 
haste they could through the forest. But not 
before rough voices sounded behind them and 
a bullet whizzed uncomfortably close to their 
heads. 

Now, however, Teddy’s odd accomplish- 
ment came again into service, and by casting 
his voice in a different direction, he succeeded 
in baffling their pursuers and throwing them 
off their track, but both boys drew a sigh of 
relief when they finally emerged from the 
wood and Red Bess’s hoofs struck the high- 
way. They had still, though, a long distance 
to ride, and the moon now shone high in the 
heavens. ‘“‘Do you not think it is queer that 
Tot sleeps so?’ asked Bob, when they had 
trotted a half mile in silence and he bent some- 
what anxiously oyer the wee urchin who still 
lay with closed eyes and relaxed limbs. ‘‘You 
would have thought there had been enough 
racket to wake the dead.” 

“Wouldn’t you? But he is drugged most 
likely. It would be just like those varmints 
yonder.”’ 

The korse made rather slow progress with 
her burden of three, and midnight was coming 
on apace when they at last clattered up the 
village street to the King homestead. But 
there were lights in the windows and Prescott 
ran out, hoping it was a messenger with news. 
And then, oh, what a cry of thankful joy rang 
through the house of mourning as the little 
lost son was borne in and placed on his moth- 
er’s lap, while poor Dolly fell on her knees at 
his side and covered him with caresses and 
tears which changed to hysterical laughter as 
two stubby feet were suddenly kicked out vig- 
orously, and Tot, with a dazed expression in 
his black eyes, sat up and shouted: “Top hug- 
gin’ me so! I isn’t a baby. But I’se hungry and 
I wants my supper.”’ 

During this rejoicing, Ted and Bob modest- 
ly slipped away to their own homes, but the 
following morning found Prescott early at thé 
former’s door. 

“T’ve heard the whole story, Butters,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and have come to shake hands, though 
I can’t find words to tell you all I feel. There 
isn’t another fellow in town who could have 
gotten back the mare and rescued Tot as you 
did, and you are the only one who is worthy to 
be captain of the Cresskill-cadets, the only one 
with a real record for bravery and quick-wit- 
tedness. I shall resign in your favor.” 

But to this Teddy would not listen for an 
instant, though he was more than glad to be 
reinstated in his old place in the company. 
Neither would he touch the rewards pressed 
upon him by Mr King and Red Bess’s grateful 
owner. As he contided to Bob, however, that 
he would ‘‘dearly love to be able to make it 
up to the boys for their silent Independence 
day,’ and as this wish somehow leaked out, 
ten days later all the C C’s were invited out to 
the Best farm to revel in cherries, berries and 
other good things, and therein the evening 
Prescott’s father treated them to such a bon- 
fire and display of pyrotechnics that all de- 
clared “that ‘glorious fifteenth’ fully made 
amends for their inglorious Fourth.” 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 

12. CHARADE—My first is a dog, my second is 
tone, and my whole is the fruit of a modern 
plant. 

13. ContnpRuM—What is the fastest city in 
the world? 

14. SENTENCE Maxkinc—Complete the sen- 
tences by filling the blanks with the same 
word: i 

1, The play had a good ——, but there was a 
on the bank, so he took a —— by the bank 
ofa é 

2, As he was going to 
dirt into a of people. 

3, Being ona , he dared to —— the man, 
but was forced to —— his flag. 

15. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

NO NAG A IVI. 
16. Drop LETTER PuzzLE— . 
—R—V—S—O—A—. : 











he threw a —— of 
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A New Way to Earn Money. 


CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 
If more women would strike out in some 
simple, homely work, when thrown on their 


own resources, instead of following in the 
beaten path of custom, they would stand a 
much better chance of success. Several years 
ago a young girl determined to earn her living. 
Circumstances over which she had no control 
kept her from going out into the world, and 
realizing full well that no one who does not 


thoroughly understand heft business from 
first to last ever succeeds, she turned 
her attention to the making of yeast 
cakes. Gradually she increased her trade 
until she was obliged to hire extra 


help, and intime it was found necessary to 
build an addition to the house to provide quar- 
ters for her thriving business. The work has 
been congenial as well as profitable, and _ be- 
sides earning a comfortable living, this capable 
woman has been enabled to take many little 
trips and have luxuries which were doubly en- 
joyable because she earned them herself. For 
the benefit of other women who are wondering 
how they can earn a living at home the recipe 
is given below. 

Yeast Cakes.—Take one dozen hops and boil 


two or three hours. Take them off, strain 
through asieve, adding boiling water until 
there are four quarts of liquor, then thicken 
with canaille until quite stiff. Add to this 4 
tablespoon ginger and } cup molasses. Let it 


stand until cool, then add 4 cup soft yeast orl 


cake of hard, and in the morning stir down 
with a little fine corn meal. Let it rise again, 
which will be in a short time, then mix hard 
with corn meal, roll out and cut with a 
cutter. (‘‘My cutter is 8) inches around and 
Zinch deep,” the lady says.) This rule 


makes 100 cakes. They sell for T5c per 100 and 
retail at one cent apiece. 

Put the hops on at3pm, make them up at 
5or6pm,and by 9 they are ready to put the 
yeastin. It takes about a week to dry them, 
and they really need a fire night and day, al- 
though sometimes the fire goes out at night. 
The hops and water must be at boiling pitch 
when taken off or the canaille will not thicken 


nicely. They can be dried on boards and 
turned every night and morning, but large 
racks with slats so that there is circulation 


under them will much faster and 


save turning. 


dry them 


Pretty Pastimes for Summer Days. 
CHITTENDEN. 


believe 


ALICE 





You may make you are visiting or 


boarding by working for an hour or two each 
day at pretty fancywork on your own piazza. 


may do much to- 
the 


And, in this hour or two 
ward meeting the exigencies of 
Christmas. 

“On all shopping excursions through the 
year,” said a provident woman “I always keep 
one eye on bargains with reference to Christ- 
mas gifts. A remnant of heavy white ribbed 
Sicilian silk suggested a carriage robe for 
ter Nan’s little Clover. Cream canton flannel 


you 
coming 


sis- 


was purchased for lining, sprays of clover 
blooms stamped on the silk and the whole 


laid away foran idle hour when I shall work it 
in old rose and olive filo floss, edging it with a 
remnant of lace which I bought at a bargain on 
another occasion. 

“A remnant of table linen, two yards wide 
and nearly two long, which bought from the 
piece would have cost three dollars, cost $1.30. 
It will cut into eight carving cloths, which I 
shall hemstitch or feather stitch with twisted 
embroidery silk, or embroider with Roman 
floss in white or yellow, both for gifts and for 
home use.”’ 

A pretty piece of work for cool summer days 
is a Roman striped afghan done in raspberry 
cov- 


stitch, because when finished the work is 





MOTHERS 





ered with little tufts resembling that fruit. Use 
bone needles about half the thickness of a lead 
pencil, and Germantown yarn. For a carriage 
afghan, cast on 66 stitches. If you wish a 
smaller afghan and narrower stripes, cast on 
any number of stitches that will divide by four 
and leave two over. Knit once across plain, 
take off the first stitch and make three stitches 


in the next stitch by “knitting one 
plain, one seam and one plain, keeping all 
on the needle until the three are made. Throw 


the thread forward and make one of the three 
by knitting all together; repeat this until only 
one is left on the needle, which knit plain. 
Next row seam all the way across. These two 
alternate rows make the pattern. Four pounds 
are required for five stripes 14 yards long. In 
the yellow and black of Princeton or the bine 
and white of Columbia, it makes a pretty sofa 
afghan for a son or friend at college. 





Two Recipes. 


Maple Sugar Frosting.—Three heaping cups 
maple sug ir; boil till it candies. Have the 
whites of 2 eggs very slightly beaten on a large 
platter, pour the boiling sugar on egg slowly, 
beating constantly till it stiffens; flavor with 
vanilla. This is for a cake of three layers, but 
1 cup of sugar is enough for the top of one cake. 

Strawberry Shortcake.—One quart sifted flour, 
2 teaspoons cream tartar, 1 teaspoon soda, 
piece butter size of egg and milk enough to 
form soft dough. Roll thin and bake. When 
baked have ready berries and sugar. Split the 
cake, butter and spread onthe berries. Add 
cream. This will do as well for other fruits as 
for strawberries. 





Embroidery Design of Tulips. 





& 








The scalloped border should be buttonholed 
in white and the tulips in very faint coloring, 
unless kept alsoin white. A little tulip de- 
sign may be put in the center or left out as de- 
sired. 


EEE 


Talk Around the Table. 


A Little Poison.—New England girl, “evil to 
him who evil thinks’’ will be answered by 
many to your query. I once heard an eminent 
divine say, if his library was to be confined to 
two books he would choose the Bible and 
Shakespeare, and I know a good many people 


AND DAUGHTERS 





who feel the same way. I remember whena 
small lad I attended a school where the Bible 
was read in course, a chapter every morning, 
and it often happened the pupils were com- 
pelled to read passages that brought the blush 
to their youthful faces, but that does not prove 
that the Bible is not a proper book to read, but 
that it should be read under the wise guidance 
of older people. The same is true of Shakes- 
peare and other good works. I think the ef- 
fects of that term’s reading in course has clung 
to me through life and in a measure lessened 
my reverence for the good book, and I can im- 
agine an indiscriminate reading of Shakes- 
peare might produce the same effect on a 
youthful and unguided mind. We cannot be 
too careful about the reading of our young 
veople; a little poison may last a lifetime. 
Prof Bolus. 


Cruel Parents.—The discussion of Katherine 
Willis’ trials has brought out valuable lessons, 
but none more vital than one as yet unmen- 
tioned, and that is the manners of parents. If 
the plain, old-fashioned father feels that he 
cannot afford modern house furnishings, and 
the good mother cannot keep up with the new 
notions in cookery, they can nevertheless give 
a little thought to their table manners. This 
is a delicate subject, I know, in which offense 
comes easily, but I think Iam reasonable in 
saying that people who know the A B C of be- 
havior at table need not put their children to 
shame, as they sometimes do, by their sicken- 
ing ways. It is carelessness; nothing else. 
They could be proper and neat at table, but 
they won’t take the pains. If they stopped to 
think that their boys and girls are 
growing upto more careful ways, 
and are cruelly mortified by their lax 
habits, they would be more thoughtful, I 
know. Seems to me itis a duty of parents, 
and especially mothers—not so much of refine- 
ment can be expected of men who have 
“roughed it” in the world—to take pride as 
they grow older in neatness of dress and the 
refinement of manner and speech. So many 

ood people grow slovenly with age. To give 

eed thus to their appearance will please their 
children as much perhaps as anything they 
can do, and at no expenditure of money. It 
may be that Katherine’s reluctance to invite 
her city friends to her home is owing quite as 
much to shame of her parents as of her home. 
[Nancy Little. 





Not a Horsetrot Occasion.—As the time is 
at hand when we are discussing the best way 
in which to celebrate the nation’s birthday, we 
should not forget what the Fourth of July 


means tous. It should not be used as a day 
r orse racing an¢ 1e like yuut in some 
for horse racing and the like, but 


other way. No Fourth of July is complete 
without the Declaration of Independence be- 
ing read.—[Ezekiel Crane. 


Still Another Prayer. _We have six little 


ones, and we have taught them all as they are 
old enough to say the sweet little prayer I 
send; and I hope some one may like it as well 
as I do. 

Now I lay me down to sleep; 

Dear Lord, kind watch care o’er me keep. 

Forgive me, Father, if this day 

I have done wrong in work or play, 

Care for my friends until I wake; 





All this I ask for Jesus’ sake. 
[Mrs J. G. Moir. 
Asked and Answered.—I am very anxious 


to get a rec “9g for Boston baked 


rell Whipple, Newkirk, N Y. 
Will someone kindly 

packing eggs for 

Subscriber. 


beans.—[Or- 


give a way or 
Winter use 


ways of 
?—|[ Dartmouth 
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After the great fri€ZO ...--.eeeeeeeeeeeee weve ence weenes *497 
Pa Pree TUITE 198 
American pomolosical society..... .. . 1.21... se eee sees eee l 






(O) 119, (Y) *120, 148, 172, 


Among the farmer, 12, 36, 63, 92, 
* g § q 3 8, 424, 452, 484, *508, 532, 556 


» 231, 260. 29+, 328, 360, 3 
576, 600, 616 640,056. ; 
Animal ailments—Hog cholera, 138—Sheep grub, 545— 





Tuberculosis » New York state, 24; views (Y), 62; 
truth about, 293. 
Apiary—Bees duting winter, 141—Spring hints, 219— 


Spring work, 381—Wintering bees in north, 108. 


Sopersars i sn.50k ke 066s 4.6 6D ncccduabecebadasstennves 217 

ED, ns cnn contd sadaees secueenagpeeequasediepes 249 

AMON MANAGING. 00000ccccvcccccdcccccvcsccscccedoes cove 2il 
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Basket and Que:tion Box—3d cover, Jan 12, (Y) 66, (O) 61 


3d cover Feb 2, 216, (Y) 222, 288, 320. 
Blights and Fungi, why and how attack our plants..... 5 
EN, 5 cn6accncesccsdbemensniededs ebneceueconn 
DOROOREE BOWGEE o6.6.cccccrcccccessesccsces seevceeces oss 6 NON 
Buildings—Cobblestone house, *132—Dairy barn, *345— 


Grain, poultry and hog house. *571—Hen house, *53— 
Movable hennery, 413—Sheltered dust bath, *413~ 
Smoke house, *141—Silo, *26—Sodj chicken house, *381 





Remodeled Darn, *651. 

Cc 
Camaries,.........eccecensceecceceerscceccccccesescescesnens *128 
NS a ov cecdansudsessenceasdesslannsenysnestassaced 152 
SN. nd cccccnsenseccdsadeccascdéoseccsonseese 


Castor beans for animal pests,...............-.+....+. oS14 
Cattle—Ayshire, *377—Dehorning, advisability, 165—Breed- 
ing off horns, 593—Caustic potash in, 499—Preventing 


rowth of horns, 378— Devon, *2d cover June 8—Here- 

ord, *81—Norman, *473—Aberdeen Angus, *633. 
OOISTY, MAIAMATIO, 00008 ccccccccescsscccecvccscccevesoces 547 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 

Agricultural imports, 167—Bulls and bears, 254—Butter 
and cheese industry, 7, 87—Canned goods, 224, 551— 
Canners and fruit growers, 383—Census figures (O), 
295—Cheese outlook, 479—Cider prices, 17i—Between 
seasons in apples, 668—Damage to fruit, 636—Meat 
packers’ use of preservatives, 652—Queer features in 
cattle trade, 652—Peppermint crops, 668. 

Crop reports—Apple export, 2d coyer May 4—Reserves, 
18i—Barley situation, 224—Change in acreage, 502- 
Cranberry season, 551—Crops of the year, 35—Fruit 

ield, 551—Maine’s sweet corn crop reduced, 284— 
March report (O) 261, (Y) 225—May report, 526—Mint 
growing, 321—New onions, 479—Official reports criti- 
cised, 56—Potato: movement, 224; report confirmed, 
14s—Rye firm, 383—Special crop growers, 55—Toma- 
toes by acre, 282—Wheat: reserves, 321, 551; stock, 551 
—Dairy industry, 2d cover May 25—Filled cheese, 199— 
Grain and meat trades abroad, 3l—Hay: duties, 332; 
markets (O) 225, (Y) 262, reserves, 3d cover May 4— 
Live stock: cattle, prices, 417; shortage, 454; census, 
113—France and American beef (O), 225—Heifersevs 
steers as beef animals, 289—Hide prices, 560—Horse, 
export trade encouraging, 118—Horse hides worth 
money, 56—Lamb feeding, 289—Live stock, 446—Sheep 
and wool facts, 143—Sheep trade, 551—Swine, prices, 
196—Maple season, 353, 446, 500—Opening in Europe, 
321—Puts and calls, 166—Quince a money crop, 444— 
Wool, clip 526, old 417. 

Cook—Candies, 75—Cannedsalmon, 583—Canning domes- 
tic fruits, 623—Chats with editor, 133—Cheese course, 
21l—Easter dinner, 438—Eggs in new shapes, 246, 309— 
Food for the sick, *564—Fruit cake, 21—Lenten dain- 
ties, 157—Muffins, 75—Orange desserts, 268—Pastry, 101 
—Pies, 519—Pork supply, 181—Puddings, 492—Sage, 492 
Salads, 21, 583—Salsify ,460, 606—Sandwiches, 583—School 
lunches, 343—Seasonable dishes, 399—Specked_ apples, 
370—Breakfasts, 662—Cold dinners, 647—Mess of greens, 
647—Table for boarders, 647—Vegetable canning, 663. 

Conserving SOil MOIStUTE,.........ccccercecccccccces coveee DOF 


D 


Dairy—Babcock test, 218—Butter: Cautions 500, Keeping, 
2d cover June 8, New features in making, 84—Cutting 
down, 548, Winter making in New York, 137—Cheese 
making, 443—Crisis in dairy_ industry, 252—Cream— 
Difficult to churn, 25, 106, 217; Improvements in sepa- 
rators, 378; Sampling, 346; Separators losing 10 
daily, 378; Temperaturd for separating, 378— Milk: 
Chemical composition, 109; Composite sample test- 

105; Cooling in well,§ 499; Cost ot production 
106, 251; Sterilized, 54.—Pointers, 285—Profits in dif- 
ferent breeds, 548—Raising calves, *#5—Teaching 
calves to drink, 106—Well creamery ‘%571—Keeping 
butter, 2d cover, June 8—Home cheese, 636. 

Devices—Anti-kicking, *53—Automatic itator, *501— 
Barrel holder, *258—Cooling milk, 499—Dehorning cat- 
tle, 197—Dry walks, *525—Farm gate, *253—Fencing 
stacks, *57)—Improving saw, *164—Keeping reins dry, 
*197—Lawn table, *6l1l—Loading logs, *108—Log feed 
rack, *197—Manure box, *141—Old_ saw, 253—Preparing 
small fruits for market, *523—Pulling posts, *525—Re- 
moving racks and wagon beds, *523—Repairing at 
home, 525—Salt box, *443—Sawing wood by wind 
power, 525—Skeleton stairs, *25l—Skid, *474— Staging, 

197—Tomato support, *611—Training red raspberries, 
*253—Tree label, *611—Trellis, *570—Trough making, 54 
—Wagon shaftsupport, *197—Water tub, *595—Wind- 
lass,*253— Windlass for dressing beef,*197—Winnowing 
box, *443— Winter farm and market wagon, *53— Winter 
stables, *109— Wire fence, 163—Rolling barbed wire, *651 
Protecting vines from beetles, *667. 

Dressmaking and Millinery—Amateur dressmaking, *103— 
Cape, *103—Child’s waist, *270—Coat basque, *439—Even- 
ing gown,*462—Frock,*76—Girl’s street gown ,*244— Head 
gear, *20—Making over dresses, *46—Widwinter frock, 
*180—Midwinter dressmaking, *214—Mink cape, 428— 
Over-garment, *158—Princesse gown, 129, *214—Short 
vest bodice, *565—Silk waist, *51l1—Sleeves, *22— 
Spring coat, *334—Spring suit, *374, *541—Street gown 
*607—Summer outfit, 623—Surah gown *583—Tailor 
made gown, *76, “398, *494—Tasteful {costume, *125— 
Two gowns, *22—Ulster, *46— Walking suit, *76—Wrap- 
per *310—Bicycle outfit, *647—Summer wardrobe 663. 

Drouth—Prevent, 411—Protection for, 250. 

E 

Editorial—A crying evil, (0) 6—Beef manipulation, 445— 
Bounty on agricultural exports. (Y) 6—Earth, elec- 
tric and steam roads. 479—Feed the brain, 30—Lesson 
of the times, (O) 166—Substitute for government seed 





store, 142—Threshold of better times, (Y) 188, (O) 223- 

Time to a call a halt, 166—Wheat may yet be profitable, 
25, 4—6, 30, 55, 86, 111, 142, 166, 197, 223, 254, 287, 319. 351, 382. 
415, 445, 478, 502, 526, 552, (Y) 550, 572, 572, 5%, 612, 636,” 652, 


Education—Cornell college, *179—Japan, *433—Kansas 
college, *102—Massachusetts college, *235— Public 
schools, 241—German student life, *661. 

Electric railroads and Ohio farmers, O...................- 68 

EVENINGS AT HOME. 

A Messiah memory, 514—As it turned out, 2:0—Bulletin 


of Sweet Water valley,180—Cherry’s fate,538 —Dr Izard 
*17, 42, 70, 97, 126, 153— Eunice Daggett’s love story, 394— 
Fancy dress carnival, 131—Faults of church sociables, 
19—Highest office building, 245—Idle words, 367—In a 
sky parlor, 266—Land of grapevines, 336—Learn to ride 
horseback, 434—Max Eckhardt,Hessian, 580~On Pretty 
Bob, 431—Plantation cm yhy, 462—Prairie fire, 239 
—Romance of a wheel, *457—Sanderson’s elephant sto- 
ry, 335—Seventeenth century wizard, 490—Social even- 
ings, 214—Starting a literary society, 20—The thresher 
guests, 562—Thompson’s hired man, 604, 620, 645—Dolly, 
660—Inglorious fourth, *676—Trip to the land ofjsun- 
shine, 240—Valentine party, *156—Winter outing, 242— 
Zerah Selton, gardener, 297. 
F 
Fashions—Bits, *76—Fancies, *46—Fashions and fabrics, 
*244—Newest sleeves, 181—Notes, *308—Oracles, 100— 
Outer garments, *399—Spring, 342—Stylish notions, 
*158—Waists and trimmings, 398—-Women and dress, 





Child’s crocheted hood, 606—Design for bread plate, 


*19—Doily, *428, *462, 519, 606—Lace: Border, *76; Dia- 
mond, *342; Group, 494; Leaf edging, 565; Pansy, *242; 
Pillowcase, 565; Pineapple, *460; Strawberry, *100; 


Wheel, *371—Photograph case, *462—Picture frames, 
*338—Quilt blocks, *396, *623—To hold magazines, *214— 
Valentines, 158—Quilting design, *662—Windmill quilt, 
*623—Tulip design, *678. 

Feeding—Beef making at a profit, 50—Best hog feed, 165— 
Bran from cornmeal, 194—Cheapest feed, 28—Corn or 
oats for horses, 2—Cottonseed meal, 82—Cow produces 
more food than four steers,4—Early soiling crops,474— 
Ensilage, 524—Ensilage substitute, 29—Grinding grain 
for stock, 165—Ground vs unground feed for cattle, 195 
—Millet and hungarian hay, 346—More protein, *251— 
Peas and oats, 284—Profitable feeding growing pigs, 
106—Root crops for stock, 318, 500—Scientific feeding 
for profit, 4—Steers in summer, 594—Still slops for cat- 
tle, 251—To fatten quickly, 524—Turnips for sheep, 594 
—Value corn stover, 50—Value millets, 497— W heat 
screenings, 282. 

Fertilizers—Analyses, 416, 487—Chemical compound, 442— 
Cottonseed meal, 218—Dairy farm, 109—Fertilizers and 
»otato scab, 350—Fish scrap, 250—Ground bone, 3#48— 

ien manure, 286—Home mixture for potatoes, 350— 
Lime, 474—Lower prices, 199—Manure and plant evapo- 
ration, 194—Market favors buyers, 353—Marl, 2, 610— 
Maryland tobacco, 429—Nitrozenous, 52, 350—Onion, 
414—Plaster for potatoes, 218—Potash, 52, 498—Replies, 
442—Rye as a green manure, 350—Seasoning, 162—Sea- 
weed, 474—Sheep guano, 109—Stable manure, 2, 141— 
Sweet potato, 314—Soil composition, 52—Tillage 
cheaper than, 414—Tobacco stems, 410—Tomato crop 
requirements, 498—Fish raising, 635. 

Flowers—Asiatic lilies, 379—Bell Siebrecht rose, *441—Best 
roses, 525—Cardinal POPPY *107—Clematis, *5—Crinum 
culture, *477—Gladiolus, *501—Hollyhocks and pansies, 
107—Violet culture, 107. 

Forage crops—Cowpea forjnorth, 109—Crimson clover, 410- 
414—New, 474. 

Forestry—Legislation, *54—Maine, 110. 

Fruits—Apples: As commercial crop, 570; Blasting blos- 
soms, *523; Eastern, 139; Newtown , pin,*161; Profit- 
able, 107—Black berries, hardiest, 500— ‘herry for profit, 
349—Currants and gooseberries, *317—Grapes, ten best, 
107—Guava, *409—Injury from bordeaux mixture, *523 
—New and standard, 412—Northwestern, 110—Peach, 
early, 162—Largest peach orchard, 611—-Northern 
rowing, 249—-Pears, Forelle,*51; Worden-seckle, *139— 
Quince, Johnson, *283—Rasp berries, better wanted, 5— 
trawberry culture, 500, 570; On low ground, 140—Ba- 
nana apple, *667—Commercial grape growing, 666— 

Ground cherry, *667. 

er ee Bh 6 enn scbnncdsnasesedcncccessoa0cd 442 

Fun—48, 71, *160, *184, #216, *248, *272, *312, *344, 336, *376, 400, 
440, *464, *496, 520, 3d cover May ll, *3d cover May 18, 
*3d covre May 25, *2d cover June 1, 3d cover June 8, 3d 
cover June 15, 2d cover June 22, 2d cover June 29. 

Fungus—Galls on raspberry canes, 379—Plum scale, 444— 
San Jose scale, *547—Shelling or rattling, 379. 
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Grain—Experiments in, *569—Corn—Growing in dry sea- 
son, 548; Listing, *476: Shallow culture, 522.—Oats, cul- 
ture, 250—Preventing smut in, 282, 346—Wheat, heavy 
weight, 410. 

Grange, (O) 11, (¥) 13, 38, (Y) 62, (O) 67, (O) 96, (O) 151, 176, 
(O) 208, (O) 236, (O) 298, 363, 427, 454. 
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Health adviser—Avoidance of gri 
Be clean and beautiful, 44—Biochemic remedies ex- 
plained, 80—Biochemistry and homeopathy, 3d cover 
Jime 1—Care of teeth, 439—Care of scalp, 44—Death in 
dish cloths,544— Diphtheria cure,104—Essentials of cure, 
3li—Headaches and their cures, 343—Home cough 
syrups, 46—Infantile paralysis, 247—Injurious effects 
of sterilized milk, 568—Nervous exhaustion, 247—Nurs- 
ing, 5l8—Price of health, 518—School teachers’ debili- 
ty, 495—Sciatic rheumatism, 247—Secrets of health, 271 
—Cooking for the sick 2d cover June 22. 

Sh as 52tsccsebeeiusseeiese :9.4096in0ssindenss .348 

Hops (Y) 14, (¥) 38, (Y) 66, (Y) 96, (Y) 125, (YW) 150, (Y) 174, 
(Y) 206, (Y) 234, 263, 301, (Y) 332, 364, (Y) 392, 428, 455, (Y) 
486, (Y) 512, 535, 560, (Y) 578, 602, 618, 642, 658. 

Horse—Butterflies, trotter, *195—Horse breeding that pays, 
= *315—Standard for judging, 378—Shetland, 


Horticulture—Berry garden, 22l—Early garden, *196— 
Farmers’ garden, 410—Garden musing, 163—Grafting 


seedling grapes on old vines, 163—Hotbed Making, 140; 
Managing, 250—Plants, 284—Ideal- strawberry patch, 


AGRICULTURIST, Ohio and New York 








Editions. 


This prefixed letter refers 


A title marked with a * indicates that the article is illustrated.] 


163—Laying out an orchard, *139—Management apple 
orchard, 51—Planting apple trees, *349—Plant straw- 
berries, 349—Renewing strawberries, 284—Time to 
prune 377—Transplanting vegetables, 410—Trimmin 
and spraying, 163—Why Jerusalem artichokes fail 
9 


442. 

Household—Charm of a piazza, 622—Convenient arrange- 
ment, *44—Cutting board cabinet, *68—Door cushion, 
*369—Finishing touches, 565—Foot scrapers, *132— 
Footstool, *156—Ice-box, *460—Kitchen chair. *44—Re- 
pairing broken wall plaster, *103—Screen doors and 
windows, 540—Stove pane outfit, 213—Swinging 
writing table, *156—Table, 309—Tack pullers, *544—To 
move stoves, *69—Tubs and ironing table, *44—Vege- 
table rack, *212—Water in kitchen, *212--Wire-hung 
shelves, *237—Woodbox, *181. 

I 

Ice—Cheap storage, 165—Crop, 82. 

Insects--Asparagus beetle, *412—Bisulphide of carbon as 
destroyer, 611—Brown sugar, *131—Cauliflower_ mag- 
got, 522—Chinch bug, 570—Cranberry pests, 546—Ficht- 
ing, 380—Household pests, 564—Onion maggots, 4%8- 
Peach borer, 5—Preventing and destroying lice, 546— 
Remedy for root maggot, *284—Sinuate pear borer, 
*85. 

Institutes—Modern methods in*, 49—Farm, 609. 

Irrigation—Ditching machines at work*, 105—Irrigation 
and tillage for fruits, 85—Jottings, 610—Reservoir for 
windmill, 349—Small gardens, 522—Underground*, 379 
—When and how toapply water, 594—Siphon flume, 
*609— Watering garden, *650. 

Issues of the Day—Alloy standard, 581—Silver question, 
491—Single tax, 129, 337, 375, 568. 

J 


Johnson COUNTY CO-OP.... ...seeceeceees PITTITIT Eee eT TTT | 


L 
Lawyer, talks with............ Cccccccccccceccocooesoccccce ced 


HER ‘LETTER 


TELLS A WOMAN’S STORY. 








Written for Eyes of Other Women. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READEBS.])e 


There is inestimable pleasure in doing 
good to others, and joy in a grateful rec- 
ognition of the act. 

On the old York Road, Huntington 
Philadelphia, 


dwells Miss M. 
Downs, whose 
portrait we 
give. She de- 
sires that her 
case may be 
stated as a 
means of bene- 
fiting others. 
She says: 
“Lydia E£. 
Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 
pound has cured 
me of Kidney 
trouble, pain- 
ful menstrua- 
tions, and head- 
aches. It is 
truly a wonderful medicine. I cannot 
describe my feelings before I took it. 
The pain in my back was dreadful, and 
during menstruations the agony I suf- 
fered nearly drove me wild; and then my 
head would ache for a week, and now 
this is all over, thanks to your good 
remedy. I trust my testimonial will lead 
others to take it and be cured. They 
can find it at any drug store. Our drug- 
gist says the demand for it is very large, 

it is helping so many sickly women.” 


The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart Fag.ren, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 


Park, 






















giving full information, 
Fr Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


WALL PAPER. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN Sos Philada 
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Library Corner—Book chat, 540—Books for village library, 
495— Books on soils and fertilizers, 367—Bread from 
stones, 155—Cabinet organ books,433— Favorite contrib- 
utors, “41, *98, *267, *605—Horse book, 210. 


M 
Markets—8&, 32, 57, 88, 114, 144, 168, 200, 226, 256, 290, 322, 354, 
384, 418, 447, 480, 504, 528, 573, 597, 613, 637, 653, 669. 
Maple sugar orchard........ 2... ...sseeeee 
Men of mark,........ p 9 
Mistakes of stock breeders,........0.0cccccccccccccccces 
MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

Amusing iittle folks, 271—An ideal farmer, 
Better social privileges, 100—Botany: Buds and 
leaves, *515; Looking at a seed, 371; Roots 
435; Stems, *463; Talk, 338—Busy .week, 516—Carpet 
buying, 516—Children’s words, 132—Cleaning and 
mending gloves, 242—Comfort in the kitchen, 607—Corn 
cure, 41—Country girls in city, 306—Day for visitors, 
606—Dyeing and coloring sheep pelts, 101—Dyeing 
straw hats, 582—Dry cleaning clothes, 181—Farmer 
girls, 516—Girls and gloves, 129—Girl’s room for $15, 
242— Have a change, 308— Hard soap, gm problem, 
306 -Homemade rug, 309—Homemade furniture, 74— 
Home sun bath, 7l—House building plans, 103, 
178, 198, 313, 2d cover May 11, 605—Lady’s desk, 374— 
Medicated gloves, 157—More sleeping room, 49%— Moths 
39;—Papering, 396—Protest from her mother, 44—Se- 
lecting wall paper, 306—Selfishness, 370—Sewing bas- 
ket, *68—Spoiled child, 369—Summer boarding houses 
515—Terrors of childhood, 622—Through a glass, 5307— 
Three tablespreads, 309—Woman’s garden, 462—Family 
flag, 662. 

N 
National league commission merchants, (Y). ..........+- 119 
New England creamery, * 25 
Nursing—As a profession, *268—Hints on > 


Ohio farmers 
Old-fashioned California farm, 
P 
Pasture, Improving run-out 
Peanut culture,...........+.- anen homie 
Plants—Caladium and canna bulbs, 314—Chrysanthemums, 
140—Gloxinia, 219—New, 283—Nicotiana affinis, 317— 
Oxalis, 106—Violet culture 27 


PoETRY. 

A dreadful flection, 299——A fancy work tea, 339— 
A hint, 604—An economic misfit, 97—Ashes of roses, 
242—A valentine, 1546—Baby’s lullaby, 492—Compensa- 
tion, 60a—Consolation, 515—Counting the chickens, 
435—Deserted schoolhouse, 491—Easter morning, 434— 
Irrepressible, 394—Jack’s valentine, 152—Let the old 
dog in, 70—Life, 540—Love never faileth, 622—Love 
tells me so, 335 — Marguerite, 432— Mollie —— 620— 
My schoolgirl sweetheart, 20—Natural history, 266— 
Ned sawingtwvod, 299—Numberless, 121—Oh , Pheebe- 
bird, 544—Old way and new, 131—Procrastinating Lew, 
210—Pussy willows, 367—Roasting Baldwins on the 
stove, 308—Sleep, little bear, 180—Teach thou me, 306 
The angelus, 582—The apple tree, 562—The cunning 
little thing, 564—The little pie dough boy, 74—The old 
chair, 240—The ruined nest, 620—The scolding word, 
370—The sheep at the stack, 268—The wreck, 178—Tired 
of mother, 516—To a hairpin, 129—You might have 
said oh, 212—Weatherwise, 244—When the clothes are 
on the line, 22—Home on the hill, 644—The pansy’s lov- 
ers, 662—Passing storm, 660. 

PouLTRY. 

Anthracite coal in henhouse, 53—April in poultry yard 
413 s a business, 220—California, 3—Commercia 
foods, 524—Crossing old race, *347—Ducklings, 524— 
Feeding chicks,443—Ground bone, 345—Geese breeding 
for profit, 29—Ground bone for, 348—Hen’s nest, *571— 
Ins and outs of duck culture,108—March in poultry yard, 
220—May in poultry yard, 522—Most profitable breed, 
285—Natural incubation for turkeys, 220—Pacific coast 
*361, 474—Practical experience, 165—Preserving eggs, 
348—Profitable raising, 381—Pure water for, 41—Rheu- 
matism and roup, 141—Setting a hen, 108, *500—Young 
chicks, 285— Turkey raising, 318, 373—Wild turkey, *52l 
Relation of industry to state, 2d cover June 15—Suma- 
tra, *665. 

Protection of country 

Prune industry,. etnchbe des 

Pursuit of the ideal in farming,.. 

R 

Roads—LImprovement, 110 
Where land is level, *553 

Ss 

Sacaline,....... ET CTE Te Tee EOE Te 

Science—Progress of, *19, 178, 310, 459. 

Sheep—Early maturing, 19%—In northern Wisconsin, 2d 
cover June 8—Oxford down, *217—Ryeland,*545—Source 
of profit, 650. 

Societies aud associations—New 
92—Ohio farmers (0), 42—Ohio 
235—Ohio swine breeders (O), 
try and pet stock (O), 13 

Spraying—Application insecticides and fungicides, 423- 
Calendar, 316—Effective Paris wreen, 475—For fungi 
and insects, 423—Replie-, 571—Successful results, *47 

Story of the news—16, 40, 73, 99, 112, 152, 177, 209, 238, *264 
302, 334, 366, 393, 430, 407, 489, 513, 537, 561, 579, 603, 619, 645, 
645, 661, *659, 670. 

Sunday afternoon—45, 75, i78, 

Sugar orchard,,. one a : 

Sweet corn,. - thebeenen kines chnenwttscedeeeee 

Swine—Chester white, *281—Largest hog, 314—Pasturing, 
*443—Pigpen pointers, 251—Profitable, 138—200 Ib pigs 
at seven months, 499. 


a 


Practical legislation, 3 
Without surplus capital, 253. 


York agricultural (Y), 
horticultural (O), 12, 
36—Pennsylvania poul- 


g 
5. 


T. 
Table Talk—23, *47, 77, 101, 130, 159, 183, *215, 244, 269, *340, 
3 OF, “436, 461, 493, *517, 542, *566, 584, *608, *624, 645, 664, 
678 
Timothy hay, threshing for seed,...... 
Tobacco, (O) 15, (Y O) 39, (Y) 
104, (O) 96, (O) 125, (¥) 122, (O) 
(Y¥) 207, (Y¥) 235, (O) 230, 263, 299, 33: 
488, 511, 536, 559, 602, 650, 642, 658. 
Tree dealers and their methods,.... 
Fruit culture, meus veguen ae 
Tuberculin, 35—Advocated, 352—Truth about, 
Vv 
Vevetables—Cos lettuce, 140—Mushrooms, 442 
beans, W1—Not commonly grown, 317—Ohio lima 
raising, 4#2—Okra, 412—Tomato plant, *27. 
Veterinary—80, (O) 104, 136, 3d cover Feb 9, (Y) 222, 288, 320, 
376, 464, 520, 3d cover May Il, 3d cover May 18, third 
cover May 25, 3d cover June 1, 3d cover June 8, 3d 
cover June 15, 3d cover June : 
w 


bean 


Windbreaks, ee 
Women as leaders, . 
Wori-out pastures, 


Yellow wood tree, . , pedestaueons 

Young folks—Children’s letters, 45, 79, ! 
bird, 72—Portrait prizes, 66—Prize letters, 563 
zie contest, 18, 45, 72, 98, 135, 159, 178, 211, 240, 267, 305, 337. 
6%, 395, 434, 460, 490, 514, 563, SS1, 604, 645, 661, 677—Queen 
of Netherlands, *491—The runaways, 78—The wolf's 
den ,435 Jp the canyon, 239. 


THE INDEX 


For Sending Money by Mail. 


Sending silver loose in a letter is not safe, 
since it is liable to wear a hole through the 
edges of the envelope, nor is it well to wrap up 














the silver in a bit of paper and so inclose it, as 
in either case dishonest mail clerks are made 
cognizant of the fact that there is money in 
the inclosure. Theillustration shows a handy 
way to send small coins’ by mail safely. A 
stout bit of cardboard or pasteboard has cir- 
cles cut the size of the coins, which are then 
fitted into the opening and astrip of paper 
pasted upon either side, the paste or mucilage 
not touching the coins, however. The paste- 
board should be cut the size of the folded let- 
terand the letter folded about it, when the 
presence of money cannot be detected. 


I 


Wonders of Science. 


Platinum wires made white-hot by electric 
currents are now used as saws for felling 
trees. 


The French industry of icing milk is an 
original departure in tinned commodities. 
The milk is frozen and placed in block forms 
in tins, and onthe part of the purchaser re- 
quires to be melted previous to use. Being 
hermetically sealed, the commodity thus iced 
preserves its form until itis required, when a 
minute's exposure to the sun’s rays orto the 
heat of fire is all that is necessary to reduce to 
a liquid condition. 


Here’s a simple formula that will purify ordi- 
nary water, especially in reservoirs and filtering 
basins. The preparation is composed of calcium 
permanganate, 1 part; aluminium sulphate, 10 
parts; fine clay, 30 parts. These are thorough- 
ly mixed and one part is added to about 10,000 
parts of water. It is said that even sewer 
drainage is almost completely purified by this 
mixture. It precipitates all of the impurities 
and living organisms, and the clear portion 
may be drawn off and used with perfect safety. 
This is simple and surely of great value, espe- 
cially where malarial conditions prevail in 
water. 


A German chemist has found a way of pre- 
serving the colors of dried flowers, even of 
delicate poppies. Flowers lose their tints in 
drying through ammoniainthe air. The in- 
ventor presses his specimens between sheets of 
paper which have previously been saturated 
with a solution of 1 per cent of oxalic acid in 
water. 

Sir Benjamin Richardson, a noted English 
physician, thinks that the normal period of hu- 
man life is about 110 years, and that seven out 
of ten average people ought to live that long 
if they take proper care of themselves. 


For Music Lovers. 


Patriotic Songs.—A prize song of a patriotic 
nature entitled Old Glory is published by 
Harry Coleman, 912 Race street, Philadelphia. 
The words are by Thomas J. Duggan, music 
by Homer N. Bartlett. The song sells for 10c. 
Another prize national song, issued by the 
same house and at the same price, is Sons of 
America, for mixed voices. 


Popular Songs.—An assortment of 15 popular 
songs is represented in a pamphlet furnished 
free by music dealers, each page containing 
the first page of a new and pretty song pub- 
lished by the Phelps music company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


a 

Government Publications.—Besides the usual 
review of agricultural science throughout the 
world, the current number of the Experiment 
Station Record contains special articles on the 
Dairies of Denmark, and on Heat equivalents 





of the nutrients of food, by Dr F. Stohmann. 
The Mexican cotton-oll weevil is described in 
Circular 6 of the divisiow of entomology. Other 
publications are: Kentuc.iky highways, Manual 
of instructions to crop carrespondents, Wide 
tires and road laws, Wind signals on the great 
lakes, Condensation of atmospheric moisture, 
and rain making, Influence of climate on 
health, Surface currents of the great lakes, and 
Weather maps. Report 125 of the statistician 
describes the condition of winter wheat; num- 
ber of families occupying farms, owned, free 
and encumbered; amount of incumbrance on 
farms; health of the people; farm animals; 
potatoes; woolin Italy; hay and potatoes in 
Great Britain; coiton and rice in Lndia; trans- 
portation charges and European farming. Ad- 
dress the secretary of agriculture at Washing- 
ton for any of these government publications. 








Nervous Prostration. 


AN AMERICAN MALADY CAUSED 
BY OUR MANNER OF LIVING. 
From the Star, Washington, D. C. 


We Americans hurry too much. We do not take 
time enough for our meals. We hasten to get rich, 
and wear out our bodies by thestrain on our 
nerves. The resultis nervous prostration. Proba- 
bly there is no remedy which will reach all cases. 
Pink Pills come nearer being a specific for it than 
anything we know, however, and we have just 
interviewed two Washington people who have 
tried them for this malady, in order to get some 
local testimony. The first is W. Henrich Robb, of 
809 New Jersey avenue, N. W. 

“For along time,’’said Mr. Robb, “I suffered hor- 
ribly with nervous prostration, and tried many 
physicians and various highly recommended 
remedies without experiencing the slightest bene- 
fit. Last fall my business called me to Pittsburg, 
Pa, and while there my mother, who remained in 
Washington, wrote recommending thatI should 
try Pink Pills. To please her I procured a box. 
At this time and for a long period previous my 
condition was most deplorable. I could not walk 
alone, and had [attempted todoso would have 
fallen. After I had taken them fora month I 
felt stronger than I had for many months. I 
should have mentioned that, until I had been tak- 
ing the Pink Pills for about a week and for a long 
time before, I had to force myself to eat, but after 
the first box of pills had been used by me my 
appetite returned and I was able to eat ravenous- 
ly. Ishould also have said that whenI began 
taking the Pink Pills my legs had become as 
seemed to me like wooden legs, and my body was 
fast becoming in the same condition. The use of 
two boxes of Pink Pills, however, drove all this 
trouble away, and I regard them as a wonderful 
medicine.” 

Miss C. E. Lewis, No. 1228 N St, N. W., one 
of the teachers in Miss Payne’s School of Cookery, 
says: “Dr Williams’ Medicine Company’s Pink 
Pills have been of great benefit to my health. I 
am very much averse to talking for publication 
but feel that I ought to testify briefly to the facts 
in my case. I had suffered from nervousness for 
a long time and was all run down. I tried various 
remedies but none of them did me any good. Last 
summer while in Delaware I was told of some 
wonderful cures that had been effected by means 
of the Pink Pills and bought a box. They helped 
me wonderfully after taking them, for the past 
few weeks. I have heen entirely cured of what 
was a severe and prolonged attack of nervous 
prostration.” 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are alsoa specific for troubles pe- 
culiar to females, such as suppressions, irregelar- 
ities and all forms of weakness. They build up 
the biood, and restore the glow of health to pale 
and sallow cheeks. In men they effect a radical 
cure in all cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. Pink Pills 
are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk) at cents a 
box or six boxes for $2.50, and may be had.of all 
druggists, or direct by mail from Dr. Williams’ 


Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


FITS CURED 


om U.S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. li. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 





















